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Although religion remains official 
Public Enemy Number One, on 
the level of spirit the fight for the 
soul of Russia is by no means lost. 


RELIGION IN 
RUSSIA TODAY 


N. S. TIMASHEFF 


Is THERE SUCH A THING as religion in Soviet Russia today? Has 
not antireligion, in the form of the materialistic creed of Lenin and 
his followers, won a crushing victory? 

The answer is that religion does exist in present-day Russia, and 
Marxism has not become the successor of Christendom and of the 
other religions professed by the peoples of Russia, as Islam has in 


the Near and Middle East since the time of the Arab and the Turkish 
conquests. The traditional religion is still there. Its influence on the 
people is much weaker than it was forty years ago, and it is subject 
to many painful restrictions. But it is still there, the only spiritual 
force offering to old and young another interpretation of the world 
and of man than the official Marxian creed. 

What are the reasons for asserting that this is so? First, in 
December, 1953, when the now demoted Malenkov was playing first 
fiddle in the “collective leadership” of the Soviet Union, a strong 
attack was launched against religion,’ the first since 1939 when an 
earlier policy of direct persecution had been replaced by a policy 
of tolerance and “antireligious enlightenment.”*’ The attack was not 
aimed, however, at the Church leaders as had been the case earlier. 
Its target this time was primarily the rank-and-file members of the 


1On this attack, see my article “The Anti-Religious Campaign in the Soviet Union,” 
Review of Politics, July, 1955, pp. 329-344. 

*On the early policies, see my book Religion in Soviet Russia (New York, 1942). 
For later developments until 1950 see my article “Religion” in W. Gurian (editor), 
The Soviet Union (Notre Dame, 1951), pp. 153-194. 
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religious communities, their faith and their practice. For a whole 
year the Soviet press was full of articles fulminating against 
“religious superstitions” and actions based upon them. In some 
places, local authorities began inhibiting religious service and 
molesting the clergy, as had been the custom in the twenties and 
thirties. 

But the attack was dramatically interrupted. On November 12, 
1954, a resolution of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party, signed by Khrushchev, was published. This resolution once 
more denounced “religious superstitions” but at the same time 
severely condemned the antireligious campaign for the way it had 
been conducted, especially the persecution of religion by local 
authorities. Since then, the antireligious policy of the Soviet govern- 
ment has returned to the pattern of tolerance and “enlightenment.” 
Antireligious articles continue appearing—they never were discon- 
tinued. But, with rare exceptions, they are written in an “academic 
style.” Commonly, they can be summarized as follows: religion is 
incompatible with science; but science, identified with Marxism, is 
the necessary instrument of the socialist reconstruction of the country. 
Ergo, religion is detrimental. 

The drastic reversal of the trend which occurred in November, 
1954, can be explained in one way only. As in 1939, the government 
received a large number of reports about dissatisfaction and unrest 
caused by the flaring up of antireligious policy. These were tanta- 
mount to saying that religion was still present in the hearts of the 
people and that it could not be uprooted by ridicule and violence. 

There are other reasons for asserting the persistence of religion. 
Numerous foreign visitors unanimously testify to crowds of wor- 
shipers coming to the churches and prayer houses of all denomina- 
tions on big holidays or on some special occasions, such as the 
visitation of a bishop or the consecration of a new or renovated 
church. 

A Catholic woman who happened to enter a Russian “Orthodox” 
church was startled to see seventy young couples, each with a little 
baby. Several priests were officiating, and one child after another 
was baptized.’ The parents held tapers in their hands and sang the 


*The Christian Herald, November, 1954. 
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appropriate hymns. A similar scene was observed by the nine-man 
delegation of the National Couneil of the Churches of Christ in 
America who visited Russia in March, 1956. In Udelnaya, a suburb 
of Leningrad, twelve children were baptized in their presence, and 
they were told that sixty more had been baptized before their arrival. 
One of the members of the delegation states: “The sponsors (god- 
fathers and godmothers) stood quietly by taking their vows in the 
ceremony as solemn as at the coronation of a king.””* 

A Baptist who visited Russia in 1955 writes: “Of course, a 
great part of the congregations are old or middle-aged, but they are 
not older now than they were thirteen years ago when I began to 
observe these things. Evidently, a good many of those who have been 
brought up under Communism find their way back into the Church.”” 
This obviously points to a kind of “religious life cycle” mentioned, 
but never so clearly, by earlier observers, among them Mrs. Lydia 
Kirk. The school, which is completely antireligious, succeeds in 
destroying the seeds of faith planted in the hearts of the children 
by their mothers and grandmothers—that the women of Russia had 
helped religion to survive was noted in 1940 by the late Yaroslavsky, 
chairman of the now defunct Militant Atheists League. But the 
idealized version of Communism taught at school is later on con- 
fronted with the realities of Soviet life in which Communism appears 
as a brutal instrument of oppression, subjugation and stultification. 
Quite a few lose their Communist faith; many remain religiously 
indifferent, but some return to the faith of their young days. 

The Quaker delegation which visited Russia in 1955 finishes its 
report by saying: “We see the Russian Orthodox Church as a living 
force, capable of great good and offering some promise of influenc- 
ing the future development of Soviet society. In any event, we found 
it in anything but the moribund state in which most Westerners assume 
it to be.”® 

Justice Douglas, who also visited Russia in 1955, summarizes his 
impressions as follows: “Though organized religion has suffered set- 


‘On the visit of the American delegation to Russia, see P. Anderson in Living Church, 
April 8, 1956, and Christian Century, April 18, 1956. The quotation in the text appeared 
in New York World-Telegram and Sun, April 2, 1956. 

*John Lawrence in Eternity, November, 1956. 

*Meeting the Russians (Philadelphia, 1956), p. 79. 
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backs, it is still strong. I saw young people bring their babies for 
baptism in the Catholic church in Moscow and in the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church all the way across Russia. Every church is still popular 
for weddings; it remains a favorite place for funerals.” 

The combination of inferences from the events of the year 1954 
with the numerous testimonies of eyewitnesses make the survival of 
religion in Russia a scientifically warranted proposition. It is still 
further reinforced by two ingenious studies recently carried out by 
American scholars. These studies have been “surveys by proxy”: in 
other words, they were conducted with numerous escapees from the 
Soviet Union. One has been the so-called Harvard expedition;’ the 
other has been carried out by Ivan D. London of Brooklyn College 
and Nikolai P. Poltoratzky, of Inwood Institute.“ The two studies 
leave no doubt about the survival of religion in Russia. They differ 
in that the former comes to the conclusion that the role of religion 
has declined while the latter insists not only on survival, but even on 
revival. In the present writer’s opinion, the authors of the second 
study have not offered a cogent proof of the proposition that, at the 
present time, there is more religion than there had been in previous 
years. But this does not invalidate the significance of their findings 
as to the fact of survival. 

Religion has not vanished from the Russian horizon. Nor has anti- 
religion vanished, which since 1917 Russia’s new government has 
fostered. Let us consider these two forces in turn and conclude with 
an estimate of their relative strength and prospects. 

Until the sixteenth century, Russia was religiously monolithic: 
the whole population belonged to the Greek “Orthodox” Church, 
a loose confederation of which the Russian Church was a member, 
and, since 1448, autocephalous, that is, independent of any other 
Church. In the middle of the sixteenth century Russia conquered two 
Moslem states, Kazan and Astrakhan; since that time Russia has 
always been a multidenominational state, having later conquered 
people of the Catholic, Protestant, Armeno-Gregorian, Hebrew and 
Buddhist faiths, as well as tribes of primitive pagans. Moreover, in 
the seventeenth century a schism separated from the Russian Church 
the so-called “Old Believers” who soon split into a large number of 


"R. Bauer and others, How the Soviet System Works (Cambridge, Mass., 1956). 
"Psychological Reports, Monograph Supplement 3, 1957. 
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sects, some of whom came close to Protestantism. Until 1917, the 
Russian “Orthodox” Church was the Established Church of Russia, 
in approximately the same way in which the Church of England is 
the Established Church of Great Britain. 

After the Communist Revolution, the antireligious attack first con- 
centrated on the Russian “Orthodox” Church, but very soon spread 
to religion in general, covering all the denominations. Since 1939, 
and especially since 1943, the Russian Church was again granted a 
kind of privileged position which it has to share, however, with the 
Church of Armenia and the Baptists. This privileged position does 
not mean very much. The Churches just mentioned are treated a little 
bit more liberally than the others; they have been granted the right 
to train young people formally for the priesthood and to publish a 
few books and periodicals. In 1956, the Russian “Orthodox” Church 
was allowed to print 25,000 copies of the Bible in Russian, to be 
followed by a second printing of 75,000. A similar permission was 
granted to the Baptists. The highest dignitaries of the Russian Church 
are now sporadically invited to attend some formal receptions, com- 
monly in honor of foreign guests, and sometimes are granted orders 
of merit. 

As was the case before the revolution, the vast majority of the 
Russian believers are members of the “Orthodox” Church; the same 
is true of the Ukrainians, Belorussians, Georgians, Rumanians (in 
Bessarabia, now called Moldavia) and of some ethnic groups of 
Finnish and Turkish origin. How many are these believers? No 
official figure has been published; but during the return visit of Rus- 
sian clergymen to America in June, 1956, Metropolitan Nicholas, 
the second ranking bishop of the Russian Church, stated that they 
are approximately 50 million. This is substantially less than in 1917, 
despite the increase of the population by 35 per cent. The figure is 
plausible if one takes into consideration that the number of the 
bishops is about one half of the prerevolutionary figure (72 vs. 130 
in 1916), and the number of parishes 40 per cent of the old figure. 
These facts confirm the statement that, although religion has survived 
in Russia, its influence is weaker than in prerevolutionary days. 

One should not identify 50 million believers with that many regu- 
lar church-goers. Contrary to the situation which obtained before 
the revolution, there exists now a probably large group of believers 
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who do not dare manifest their faith in overt action. One is no longer 
exposed to arrest and exile for the fact of being an active believer; 
but religious-minded people are discriminated against in civil ser- 
vice, which in the Soviet Union covers all those activities of a free 
society carried out in the framework of business and the profes- 
sions. In the choice between God and Mammon many have chosen 
God but act as if they had not. 

During the campaign of 1954, two illuminating stories were told 
in the Soviet press;* the events of both took place in research insti- 
tutions, the members of which are supposedly convinced atheists, 
since science is officially declared to be incompatible with religion. 
In the Leningrad Hermitage, a young scholar named Dobrynin was 
recommended for the position of chairman of the committee of the 
labor union, a position which imposes on the holder the obligation 
to be active in antireligious propaganda. But on the eve of the elec- 
tion a telephone call came through for “Deacon Dobrynin”; the 
alleged atheist proved to be a clergyman. Again, in one of the Insti- 
tutes of the Academy of Medical Sciences a member was asked by 
the party bureau to deliver a few antireligious lectures. He refused; 
but the party insisted. He then admitted that he could not conduct 
antireligious propaganda because he was a believer. 

Those who go to church see and hear exactly what they would have 
heard and seen forty years ago. Neither in creed nor in rites has 
the slightest change been made. The same situation exists in other 
denominations also. Baptist visitors to Russia unanimously report 
that there is no difference between the service in Moscow and that in 
the United States. 

But the highest dignitaries of the privileged churches find them- 
selves in a painful situation. They must subserve the policies of the 
Communist government. They must assert that in Russia under the 
Soviets there has never been religious persecution — which is ob- 
viously contrary to historical truth — and they must endorse the 
foreign policy of the government. They participate in the so-called 
Peace Movement which is a Communist front propagating the idea 
that only the Soviets and their allies are really peace-loving, while 
the powers of the West are wicked war-mongers. Gradually, all the 


*Reported in my article quoted in footnote 1; this is the case of a few other stories 
appearing later in the text (with source references). 
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tolerated denominations have been compelled to participate in this 
particular aspect of subservience. Quite revealing has been the re- 
action of the head of the Russian Church to the Hungarian events. 
Dr. Blake, chairman of the National Council of the Churches of 
christ in America, cabled him asking to use his influence toward the 
objective of letting the Hungarian people determine their own des- 
tiny as a nation. The Patriarch was satisfied with saying that his 
Church was giving material help to those who suffered in Hungary. 
In his New Year message, 1957, he interpreted the Hungarian revo- 
lution as an attempt of the enemies of the people to disrupt normal 
life and provoke serious international tensions, and condemned those 
“ill-informed foreign clergymen” who had asked him to advise his 
government to stop helping the Hungarian people in its struggle 
against the fomenters of disorder.” 

Whether the Church leaders really identify the Soviet government 
with the camp of peace, and the governments of the West with the 
camp of war, is a difficult problem. In one of the Baptist reports one 
can read that the American visitors exerted serious efforts in order 
to convince the Russian Baptists that their identifications were errone- 
ous, without achieving any result. During the exchange of visits be- 
tween American and Russian clergymen in 1956 the problem was 
discussed at length, but no agreement could be reached. 

The necessity to subserve the government’s policies is the price 
that the religious denominations have to pay for the tolerance which 
they now enjoy. The problem affects primarily the top level of the 
clergy. The village priest, the Baptist pastor, the rabbi in a small 
town are not expected to participate in the demonstration of friend- 
ship between their churches and the atheist government. The flock, 
as a rule, know little about the utterances of the higher clergy and, 
if they know, accept them as part of the Soviet way of life. On certain 
occasions, they themselves are compelled to make or endorse state- 
ments at variance with their feelings and views and they do so, per- 
haps reluctantly, but without paying much attention to these necessi- 
ties. In any case, they do not desert the churches headed by bishops 
adulating the Soviet government. There are exceptions, primarily 
among the intellectuals who sometimes stop going to church because 


Journal of the Moscow Patriarchate (In Russian), 1956, No. 12. 
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of the association of the hierarchy with a government which they 
hate and despise. 

One hears occasionally that underground churches have come into 
existence. For self-evident reasons, this assertion can be neither con- 
firmed nor refuted. But the Soviet Union is a police state permeating 
the whole life of its members, and this makes quite improbable the 
existence of underground churches, that is, of clandestine religious 
communities related to one another and directed from above, from 
some mysterious centers. What probably exist are small and scattered 
communities whose life cannot but be precarious. But for the masses 
of the “Orthodox” believers there is no sufficient reason for schism. 
In the churches tolerated by the government they find what they hold 
to be most important: divine service in accordance with millennial 
tradition, sacraments administered by priests possessing valid orders 
—the idea that this validity has been broken by the acts of sub- 
servience to the atheist government is canonically untenable — and 
sermons about pvrely spiritual matters, commonly related to the 
Gospel of the day. Intensive spiritual guidance, regular visitations of 
the homes of the parishioners, cultural and charitable activities 
never were very important in the daily life of the Russian Church; 
the almost complete disappearance of these activities, as the result 
of limitations imposed by the government, could not offend the feel- 
ings of the rank-and-file parishioners as would have been the case 
among Western Christians. 

But Russia’s believers are not all “Orthodox” and the status of 
the other denominations varies considerably. As has already been 
said, the Armenians and the Baptists enjoy approximately the same 
status as the “Orthodox.” Next comes a group formed by the Old 
Believers, the Lutherans, and the Buddhists. They have been granted 
less participation in the advantages of the three privileged groups, 
but they are not molested. One may perceive signs of an improve- 
ment in the status of the Lutherans who form the bulk of the popu- 
lation of Estonia and Latvia; among other things, they have been 
recently granted permission to train young men formally for the 
position of pastors. 

Three other groups, however, the Catholics, the Hebrews, and the 
Moslems, are treated in a way which makes organized religious life 
almost impossible. With the exception of Lithuania, the only region 
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of the Soviet Union with a Catholic majority, Catholic churches are 
almost unavailable; where they exist, no young priests are allowed 
to aid or to succeed the octogenarians who have survived from pre- 
revolutionary days. Similarly, the number of open synagogues and 
mosques is very small indeed. The reason for the harsh treatment 
of these denominations is obviously political. The Catholics are 
penalized for their loyalty to the Pope, the Hebrews for their interest 
in Judaism outside the Soviet Union, especially in Israel, the Mos- 
lems for their spiritual ties with the great Islamic world. The centers 
of the three persecuted denominations are outside the Soviet Union; 
therefore their Soviet members are felt to be somehow exposed to 
foreign influences. This, of course, is incompatible with the principles 
of Soviet policy. 

It must, however, be noted that during the last few years, begin- 
ning with the resolution of the Central Committee of November 11, 
1954, the status of these denominations has somewhat improved. The 
Soviet government has allowed the consecration of two Catholic 
bishops for Lithuania,” and the Hebrews have been allowed to re- 
produce, photographically, their prayer book. 

Let us turn now to the camp of antireligion. From the start, a 
misunderstanding must be avoided. One should not assume that those 
who do not belong to the camp of religion are ipso facto members 
of the forces of antireligion. Even the 7 million Communists, the 
20 million Comsomols (members of Communist youth organizations), 
and several million scientists and labor union leaders who are all 
officially considered to be “guardians of atheism,” even fighters for 
its victory, cannot all be counted as believers in the new creed 
founded by Marx and reshaped, to fit Russian conditions, by Lenin. 
The two stories about the young scholars reported above are sympto- 
matic. Much more important is the fact that reports abound that 
Communists and Comsomols are letting their children be baptized, 
or are being wed at church, or are attending religious funerals, or 
are appearing even at festivals on patron saint days of rural churches. 
Antireligious lectures are commonly delivered by reluctant men, dis- 
playing no enthusiasm at all; the audiences are commonly small 
and bored. In general, there is a conspicuous lack of the fervor which 


“New York Times, September 14, 1955. 
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accompanies new religious movements. Most of the Communists and 
Comsomols pay only lip service to the doctrine they have to follow 
and propagate, but they hardly know much about it and, what is 
still more important, do not care to know. As has been said, some 
faith can be found among school children. But on the college level 
it is already gone. Recently, a report was published concerning the 
teaching of Marxism “eninism in the institutions of higher learning 
in Saratov. As is evident from the report, the students hardly listen 
to the words of the professors in the field.” 

What, then, is the spiritual condition of those millions of Soviet 
citizens who are neither believers in the traditional sense nor believers 
in the new secular faith? It is religious and philosophical indifferent- 
ism, a condition almost unknown in prerevolutionary Russia. 

This indifferentism is, however, susceptible of gradations and 
modalities. On the one hand, there are quite a few who accept the 
social and economic doctrines of Communism, but not its philosophy. 
They accept the doctrines because they are advantageous for them- 
selves; under the new government inspired by these doctrines they 
have climbed the social ladder and have no reason to desire drastic 
changes. Others do not go quite so far. They perform the rites of 
the new creed: they repeat, whenever necessary, stereotyped phrases, 
they are present at boring meetings, they vote “with enthusiasm,” 
although knowing that the outcome of any election can be predicted 
in advance, they express admiration or indignation whenever re- 
quested to do so. This is, however, almost automatic behavior from 
which no inference as to the real state of mind of the performers can 
be drawn. 

At the other extreme of the indifferent masses there are numerous 
believers in amulets, in the magic force of certain words, signs, ges- 
tures, and so on. The survival of primitive magic is by no means 
exceptional; one finds it in quite a few devotedly Christian countries. 
But the survival of these beliefs means one thing when the great prob- 
lems of life are solved for the individuals by the teaching of a Chris- 
tian Church, and another when they are not. In the latter case the 
corresponding individuals must be classified among primitive pagans, 
a conclusion drawn by the late Yaroslavsky in 1940. 

At this point, two stories related in the Soviet press during the 


"I bid., May 20, 1957. 
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campaign of 1954 may be appropriate. In Moscow, a certain 
Klavdia, a taxi driver, had a terrible dream: the devil himself 
appeared and danced before her. She was advised by two old women 


to see a “sorceress with great power.” Klavdia told her the story; 


then the sorceress poured some vodka, brought by Klavdia, into a 
basin on the bottom of which lay a metal crucifix. After uttering 
some unintelligible words she poured the vodka back into the bottle 
and said that, after drinking some, Klavdia would be cured. A fee 
of twenty-five rubles was charged. The second story relates that in 
the Moscow province the chairman of a kolkhoz asked a witch to 
perform some magic rites to protect the cows and sheep from wolves; 


she was paid a fee by the kolkhoz treasury. 

Interiorly, the forces of antireligion are weak. But they possess 
a tremendous advantage, namely, the all-out support of a govern- 
ment which, in general, knows how to achieve its ends. The original 
policy of religious persecution was discontinued in 1939, but only 
because of the anticipation of war with Germany and the fear that 
the religious-minded masses might change sides and support the in- 
vader. The new policy bore rich fruit during the war and, after its 
end, was adjusted to serve the postwar purposes of the government. 

But, for the government, religion has remained public enemy 
No. 1. The new line, traced in 1939, foresees a slow and patient, 
but well-planned and persistent pressure on religion which, in the 
final outcome, must result in its uprooting. The strongest weapon 
at the disposal of the government is its monopoly of education. With 
the exception of the ten Russian “Orthodox” priest seminaries and 
the five or six similar institutions run by other denominations, among 
them two Catholic priest seminaries in Lithuania, all the schools are 
public and centrally directed. Since 1929, these schools have been 
emphatically antireligious. In the beginning antireligious ideas were 
taught in a manner most offensive to the religious sentiments of the 
believers. Since 1939, another tactic has been employed. The main 
idea now inculcated into the mind of young people is that religion 
is a survival of the past, when men had no other means of explaining 
natural phenomena. Now, they are told, science explains everything. 
Therefore religion has become superfluous, even harmful, since it 
directs human actions in a nonscientific manner. Since school attend- 
ance is compulsory today, approximately to the age of fourteen, each 
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child without exception is exposed to this propaganda. The parents 
are frequently afraid to contradict what their children have been 
told, or are unsuccessful in their refutation since more often than 
not they do not know how to attack the crude materialism taught at 
school. No organized religious education is allowed. In this fact the 
members of the American delegation to Russia see the gravest dan- 
ger. “The most severe limitation of the Churches is in the area of 
education,” they say. “Scientific education biased toward atheistic 
assumptions constitutes perhaps a greater danger than political con- 
trol of the Church. During the last several years, the Soviet govern- 
ment has discouraged persecution of the Church. But it has increased 
the aggressiveness of scientific education as the means ultimately to 
eradicate religion.” 

The school is not the only instrument of atheist indoctrination. All 
the means of mass communication, the press, the radio, the tele- 
vision, the theater, are run by the government and are assigned tasks 
of antireligious propaganda. The Comsomol and the labor unions, in 
accordance with their statutes, must also make contributions to this 
propaganda. There exists furthermore a Society for the Propagation 
of Natural and Political Knowledge, a successor to the notorious 
Militant Atheists League which passed away during the war. The new 
society is government-sponsored and subsidized. Its task is to organ- 
ize antireligious lectures in cities and villages and to prepare and 
distribute antireligious literature. This literature now commonly 
appears in the form of small pamphlets carefully printed and illus- 
trated, and in them are found the same ideas as those taught in school. 
During the campaign of 1954 the society was especially active. Count- 
less lectures were delivered on the following themes: “Religion is 
detrimental because time spent in the worship of God is lost for the 
socialist reconstruction of the country. Religion fosters drunkenness 
because it sponsors festivals on days of patron saints of the churches. 
Religion is finally detrimental because it fosters discord, especially 
if some members of a family are believers and others are not.” 

Here note should be taken of the fact that the level of antireligious 
propaganda is commonly very low. Thus, for instance, in 1955 the 
Ministry of Education advised the teachers to refute the idea of God’s 
omniscience by pointing to the fact that the Bible never speaks of 
America or Southern Africa! 
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Finally, antireligion possesses a mighty weapon in the form of 
discrimination against believers when appointment to higher and 
better-paid positions is contemplated. The Soviet press often repeats 
the idea that although the Soviet state is religiously neutral, the Party 
is not and therefore it cannot tolerate believers in its ranks. Since all 
higher positions, according to an unwritten rule, must be occupied 
by Communists, the believers have no chance to mount the social 
ladder. Many observers think that here is the mightiest instrument 
in the hands of the promoters of antireligion. 

The forces of religion and antireligion, in today’s Russia, seem 
to be incommensurable. Religion is represented by Churches which 
preserve faith and the rites, but are enslaved by the government and 
are inhibited in some of their most important activities, for example, 
religious education of the youth. Antireligion has behind it the full 
support of a reckless government. Is then the final victory of anti- 
religion not guaranteed? 

An answer in the affirmative would be true on a superficial level 
only. If one digs deeper, one comes to other conclusions. Religion 
is represented by 50 million “Orthodox” believers and perhaps 20 
million more belonging to other denominations. These tens of mil- 
lions really want to worship God and, as shown by the example of 
the preceding generation which was subjected to abominable perse- 
cution, are ready to make many sacrifices to do so. Antireligion is 
represented by a peculiar bureaucratic structure—the Soviet govern- 
ment is a rare case of a self-sufficient bureaucracy — among the 
numerous functions of which is the propagation of antireligion. But 
antireligion is promoted in a manner customary in all bureaucracies 
— apparent activity, but little or no accomplishment. There is no 
spirit animating atheism in Russia; there is only blind dogmatism 
and opportunism. Therefore, in spite of the fact that religion has 
suffered severe numerical losses, the battle for the soul of Russia is 
by no means lost — on the level of spirit, and this is the one which 


matters. 











Stereotyped, monotonous, lacking 
love and laughter, without indi- 
viduality or freedom, beauty or 
truth, the literature of Soviet-oc- 
cupied Germany is dead—for the 
written law kills. 


LITERATURE IN 
SOVIET-OCCUPIED GERMANY 


EVA C. WUNDERLICH 


AFTER THE DEFEAT OF Germany and her division into four occupa- 
pation zones the dictators of the Soviet-occupied zone (Sowjetische 
Besatzungszone, henceforth referred to as SBZ) decided to make a 
complete break with Western traditions and to establish a Communist 
society as a member of the Eastern bloc. This meant not only con- 
structing a Communist economy but also creating a new man with an 
entirely Communist mentality and culture, including his literature.’ 
The character of this new literature was outlined only recently by 
Deputy Premier Walter Ulbricht. A “national literature,” he claims, 
has to be created, with the ultimate goal of awakening and deepening 
the “patriotic socialistic” attitude of the working masses, and inspir- 
ing the “intelligentsia” to “noble” deeds. It is to have an “activat- 
ing” effect on the people engaged in constructing a “truly humanistic” 
society.” 





'The present article will not deal with literature written during the exile of an author, 
nor before 1945. Literature quoted is almost exclusively published in the Soviet zone. 
Where this is not the case, it will be indicated by [W], meaning “Western.” 

*Der zweite Fiinfjahrplan und der Aufbau des Sozialismus in der Deutschen Demo- 
kratischen Republik, Referat des 1. Sekretars des Zentralkomittees auf der 3. Parteikon- 
ferenz der sozialistischen Einheitspartei Deutschlands, Berlin, March 24-30, 1956 (Berlin, 
1956), p. 178. 
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In order to understand this postulate one has first to be familiar 
with the special significance which Communists give to commonly 
accepted terms. “Socialistic” as well as “democratic” means “Com- 
munistic.” “Noble” is whatever furthers the Party’s interests. Most 
difficult to understand in this connection is the term “national.” 
While “national” usually means characteristic of or common to a 
particular nation as a whole, the so-called “national” literature of 
the SBZ is intentionally created in the image of Soviet literature.° 
“Learning from the Soviet Union means learning to be victorious,” 
is a slogan proclaimed again and again.“ Anyone working in the field 
of literature is advised (which under dictatorial rule means “ordered” ) 
to adopt Soviet literature as a model. This confronts the zonal writer 
with a complex task. Soviet politics have gone through many stages, 
each of which has led Russian literature into a phase different from 
the preceding one.” During the “War Communism” (1917-1921) 
writers had to be proletarians and could deal exclusively with war 
topics, the proletariat, and the revolution. In the following milder 
period of the “NEP” (New Economic Policy) (1921-1928), under 
the influence of Lenin, writers came from diverse backgrounds and 
did not even have to be members of the party as long as they gave 
it lip service. This more tolerant treatment of artists was short-lived 
and was followed by rigid restrictions during the various five-year 
plans. At the First Soviet Writers’ Congress, in 1934, for the first 
time in world history a canon was laid down as to who should be 
permitted to publish, what, how and for what purpose one should 
write. These rules have been in effect ever since. If there have been 
any changes, they have been toward greater rigidity and stronger fet- 
ters for the literati, or have embodied variations in the choice of 
topics, in the attitude toward particular heroes (e.g. Stalin), or 
toward issues like war and peace. During the period beginning after 
World War II, writers were compelled to attack all use of arms, while 
at the present time pacifism is tabu. It was during this epoch of un- 


*Johannes R. Becher in Neues Deutschland, Berlin, Jan. 10, 1956; Joachim G. Boeckh, 
Literaturfibel (Berlin, 1953), pp. 123ff, and 156; Alexander Abusch, Sieg der Zukunft 
(Berlin, 1953), p. 13; Alfred Antkowiak, Begegnungen mit Literatur (Weimar, 1953), 
pp. 5, 84, 284, and passim; et al. 

‘Alfred Antkowiak, Sowjetische Literaturkritik (Berlin, 1953), p. 27. 

“George Reavey and Marc Slonim, Soviet Literature, an Anthology (New York, 1934), 
pp. 416ff. 
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conditional subordination of literature to the Communist party, a 
time of militant aggressiveness against the West, that the literature 
of the SBZ came under Soviet domination. Thus the zonal writer has 
been obliged to catch up with a forty-year development of an alien 
people, to adopt their likes and dislikes, their goals and methods—in 
order to shape the new “national” German literature. 

According to the unanimous voices of the SBZ literary theorists, 
the new literary course is based on Marxism-Leninism-Stalinism.° In 
many cases Stalin was praised as the founder of the Soviet literature 
who, in creating it, followed the Marxian theories.’ Actually, none 
of the alleged originators of the Soviet literature worked in the field 
of literature, nor enlarged upon it theoretically, although they oc- 
casionally uttered opinions on particular writers. According to the 
Marxian materialistic conception of history, all fields of culture are 
the “superstructure” of the economic basis, inevitably though some- 
what belatedly reflecting its changes.° This, however, was a philo- 
sophical-historical statement concerning the past and the future, not 
a postulate for the present. Lenin, we learn from Polonsky, the 
founder of the journal Press and Revolution, loved the beautiful and 
wanted the enjoyment of it to be accessible to all humanity, but never 
expressed himself in detail on literature.” He was not at all sym- 
pathetic toward new trends in literature, but believed in the classics, 
and called iconoclasts all those who did not. His only literary con- 
tributions consisted of four short articles on Tolstoy which were 
mainly concerned with Tolstoy’s religion.” In these and in conver- 
sations with Klara Zetkin,” the German Reichstag delegate, he stated 
that the only prerequisite for a writer was talent, that the value of a 


*Alexander Abusch, op. cit., pp. 11ff; Alfred Antkowiak, Begegnungen mit Literatur, 
p. 299; et al. 

"Alexander Abusch, Neues Deutschland, July 27, 1956; et al. 

*Georg Lukacs, Karl Marx und Friedrich Engels als Literaturhistoriker (Berlin, 1953), 
p. 20 and passim. 

*Concerning the application of the Marxian conception of “superstructure” upon litera- 
ture cf. Jean Freville, “What is the Marxist Approach to Literature?,” Critics Group 
Dialectics No. 1 (New York, 1937), pp, 1ff; Milton W. Brown, “The Marxist Approach to 
Art,” ibid. No. 2, pp. 23ff; Georg Lukacs, Beitraige zur Geschichte der Aesthetik (Berlin, 
1954), pp. 404ff. 

Vyacheslav Polonsky, “Lenin’s Views on Art and Literature,” trans. and ed. by Max 
Eastman, Artists in Uniform (New York, 1934), pp. 217 and 233. 

"NV, J. Lenin, Articles on Tolstoy (Moscow, 1951). 

"Klara Zetkin, Reminiscences of Lenin (New York, 1934), p. 12ff. 
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work of art was not determined by the class origin of its author, and 
that an author was free to write what and as he wanted to write—as 
long as he stayed within the limits drawn by the Communist party 
and demonstrated his partisanship. Another article by Lenin on 
“Party Organization and Party Literature” has been misinterpreted 
in order to prove that he demanded party membership and dispensed 
with artistic ability. He himself made clear that this article does not 
deal with imaginative writing but merely with party propaganda. 

Even less explicit than Lenin on the subject of literature was Stalin. 
There is hardly a word about it in his works, unless one considers 
his rather questionable notes about language not being part of the 
cultural “superstructure” a contribution to the science of literature.”* 
That he was not uninterested, however, is shown by one remark, 
quoted again and again by Soviet and SBZ critics, up to the time of 
his recent defamation. In a conversation with Soviet authors, in 1932, 
he dubbed writers the “engineers of the human soul,” thus revealing 
that he considered literature not a value in itself, but a technical in- 
strument only. Such a conception was anything but new. It flourished 
during the period of the Aufklérung and damaged the writings of 
many a minor German poet. 

The topic of Stalin’s conversation with the writers was “socialist 
realism,” a term made famous and possibly coined by Maxim Gorky, 
in whose house the discussion took place. According to earlier Soviet 
interpretation, Gorky, not Stalin, was the “father” of Soviet litera- 
ture.” Consequently, we may consider him the ancestor of the SBZ 
writers. He not only promoted the slogan of “socialist realism,” but 
also lent a new significance to the conception of “humanism” and 
offered many suggestions which were accepted as postulates in the 
Soviet Union and the SBZ."* That he was not given credit for this 
during the time of Stalin may be due to his having become persona 

"Trans. by Ralph B. Winn, Critics Group Dialectics No. 5 (New York, 1938), pp. 1ff. 


™T inguistic Letters,’ Pravda, 1950; cf. Klaus Mehnert, Stalin versus Marx (London, 
1952), pp. 52ff. and 112; SBZ von A—Z (Bonn, 1954) [W], p. 168. 

*Cf. A. Zhdanov, “Soviet Literature the Richest in Ideas,” Soviet Literature, reports 
and speeches at the First Soviet Writers’ Congress (New York, n.d.), pp. 15ff; Alexander 
Alexandrov, “Gorky and Socialist Realism,” in Soviet Literature, Moscow, June, 1946, 
pp. 51ff; Filia Holtzman, The Young Maxim Gorky 1868-1902 (New York, 1948), pp. 
168ff. 

*On Gorky’s significance for the Soviet literature cf. George Reavey, Soviet Literature 
Today (New Haven, 1947), pp. 16ff. 
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non grata to Stalin who, after Gorky’s mysterious death, claimed for 
himself the latter’s influence on Soviet literary theories.”’ 

That a literature based on materialism should ignore the tran- 
scendental is to be expected. Accordingly, surrealistic novels and 
works of a religious or mystical nature are undesirable in the zone 
and have no chance of being printed. The works of Rilke hardly ever 
appear in bookstores and are discussed, if at all, with reserve."* Re- 
ligious writers like Gertrud von le Fort or Bernt von Heiseler are 
not on the market, and Reinhold Schneider with his Las Casas vor 
Karl V. only, not with works clearly focused on Christian dogma. 
Surrealism and symbolism were rejected by Lenin because, as he 
honestly admitted, he did not understand them (Klara Zetkin, op. 
cit.). This, however, is sufficient reason for the SBZ to forbid them 
as capitalistic and un-Marxian. 

One of the literary trends abhorred and attacked by the early 
Soviets and their followers was formalism.’” The “formalists” were 
a school of Russian literature originating under the czars which cen- 
tered its interests around matters of form such as rhyme, rhythm, and 
style. Although the formalists were strictly scholarly, they were un- 
desirable to the Soviets because they did not approve of art being 
used for a political purpose.” Formalism as a trend was eliminated 
long ago and has ceased to exist.** However, the term “formalism” 
still exists and is used by the Soviets to condemn any artist who 
fails to make content more important than form (George Reavey, 
op. cit., p. 23). The original meaning of the term seems to be for- 
gotten. What remains is merely the opprobrium of the word, which, 
like “un-Marxian,” “capitalistic,” and “fascist,” has become a bat- 
tle slogan, in this case against a nonexistent trend.” In the SBZ it 


"The Gorky tragedy was described by an authentic witness, Igor Gusenko, in his grip- 
ping novel, The Fall of a Titan (New York, 1954). According to him, the slogan “engi- 
neers of the human soul” was propounded by neither Stalin nor Gorky, but by the 
Politburo. 

Joachim G. Boeckh, op. cit., pp. 31 and 122, blames him for not having had contact 
with the masses and for lack of realism in the “Sonette an Orpheus.” 

*Leon Trotsky, Literature and Revolution (New York, 1925), pp. 162ff. ‘ 

™Victor Erlich, Russian Formalism (S.-Gravenhage, Holland, 1955), pp. I and 52ff. 

"Harriet Borland, Soviet Theory and Practice during the First FiveYear Plan, 1928- 
1932 (New York, 1950), p. 216, n. 22. 

™Paul Rilla, Aufbau, Berlin Oct. 18, 1952; Joachim G. Boeckh, op. cit. pp. 114-123; 
against the incorrect use of the term cf. Arnold Zweig, “Kultur und Kunst im neuen 
Kurs,” Neue Zeit, Berlin, Oct. 28, 1953; also Anna Seghers, “Die grosse Veranderung 
und unsere Literatur,” Neues Deutschland, Jan. 11, 1956, 
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seems to serve chiefly to abolish any undesirable author and his works. 

A literature allegedly based on Marxian, that is, materialistic, 
philosophy must be predominantly or even exclusively concerned 
with subject matter. While in SBZ book reviews and discussions on 
art critics stress repeatedly that the subject matter must be presented 
in an artistic way, we are once more confronted with a change in the 
significance of a word. The “artistic way,” hard as it is to under- 
stand, does not seem identical with artistic form. Realizing that 
authors are awarded prizes for books offending most aesthetic re- 
quirements (as for instance Eduard Claudius for his novel, Menschen 
an unserer Seite, Berlin, 1951), one comes to believe that artistic 
form, as we understand it, is irrelevant in the SBZ. Literature has 
a mission, as Ulbricht declared. The mission of the individual artist 
is not dictated by his own ideology, but by the ideology of the party; 
it is an assignment. His task is to strengthen the “patriotism” of the 
readers and to arouse their ambition to become more loyal, efficient 
workers.”* 

Not only is the task assigned, but also the method of coping with 
it. The most important part of the method is “socialist realism.” 
Realism, however, is not—contrary to our way of thinking—a 
presentation of reality as it is, but of reality as wishfully seen through 
the eyes of the Party. Gorky had already distinguished between 
“critical realism,” such as that produced during the era of capital- 
ism, and “socialist realism.” While the former described objectionable 
conditions and attacked them, the purpose of the latter is to strengthen 
Communism. It is a kind of “active romanticism,” contrary to that 
futile passive romanticism of bygone centuries.“ “For the sake of 
man’s future . . . genuine art has a right to exaggerate,” Gorky 
claimed, recommending “necessary exaggeration of actual facts. Our 
present-day hero, the man engaged in creating a socialist culture . . . 
in literature one should paint him even larger and brighter than he 
is . . . this is demanded by socialist realism” (p. 170). This formula 
of a biased presentation of life has been eagerly adopted by the SBZ 
writers and critics. “Socialist realism,” says one of its German ad- 


*Thus Premier Otto Grotewohl, at a meeting of the government with artists, cf. Neue 
Zeit, Berlin, Oct. 28, 1953; Hanns Marchwitza, Sonntag, Berlin, Oct. 2, 1955; Eduard 
Claudius, Neues Deutschland, Jan. 15, 1957. 

“Quoted from Filia Holtzman, op. cit., p. 165. 
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dicts, “is the ability to see the image of the future in the image of 
today.”” In agreement with this, Alfred Antkowiak (quoting the 
Soviet critic Zhdanow) requests that “life . . . be not presented .. . 
as objective reality . . . but in its revolutionary development” (Begeg- 
nungen mit Literatur, p. 301). The conclusion is inevitable that the 
socialist-realist writer is bound to distort the truth. Most instructive 
is the interpretation of socialist realism by Georg Lukacs, Essays iiber 
Realismus (Berlin, 1948, pp. 128 ff). His defense of the socialist- 
realist falsification of facts is evidently based upon Marx’s theory 
that the “superstructure,” though it is the inevitable result of the 
economic basis, may occasionally anticipate it by means of “midwife 
service” rendered to the economic development by the workers active 
in the cultural superstructure (p. 155). Similarly, Ernst Fischer, 
Dichtung und Deutung (Wien, 1953, p. 384), contrasts socialist 
realism with naturalism, since the former would never present events 
in their momentary stage, but always in their potential motion. 

The potential development of events anticipated by the SBZ writers 
in fiction, drama, and poetry is always one desirable to the Com- 
munist rulers. This sheds light upon another of their postulates, that 
of an unconditional optimism, also suggested by Gorky. An absolute 
faith in the perfect practicability of Communist theory must be ex- 
pressed in all writing. Thus, not only the anticipation of undesirable 
developments, such as successful rebellions against the regime, but 
also any tragic outcome is excluded.” The good cause must win. 
Tragedies seem barred from literary publication as well as from 
the stage.” Pessimism is as assailable as formalism. Therefore 
books like those by Wolfgang Borchert, in spite of his acceptable 
criticism of conditions in the West, could not be printed in the SBZ 
since he fails to offer the one and only optimistic solution: Com- 
munism. Criticism like his is considered “nihilism” (Joachim G. 
Boeckh, op. cit., p. 118). 


———_ 


"Heinz Liidecke, Auf dem Weg (Berlin, 1954), p. 69. 

“Hanns Eisler’s libretto, Johann Faustus, was condemned as being pessimistic about 
the potential development of the German people, thus also lacking patriotism; cf. “Das 
Faustproblem und die deutsche Geschichte,” Neues Deutschland, May 5, 1953. 

“That Bert Brecht in his capacity as director of a theater could have produced Soph- 
ocles’ Antigone was justified through his interpretation of the drama as symbolizing 
Hitler-Kreon’s dictatorship as being characteristic of the end of an epoch (i.e., capital- 
ism) ; Brecht-Neher, Antigonemodell 1948 (Berlin, 1949), p. 2. 
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Closely connected with the concept of “socialist realism” is that of 
“humanism,” another catchword of the SBZ, and one which is even 
more vague and obscure. Marx could hardly have foreseen this con- 
fusion when he wrote those few lines identifying humanism with 
Communism on the ground that the complete abolition of individual 
ownership of the means of production would do away with the de- 
humanization of man, and lead him back to his really human quali- 
ties.** Related to this theory is Gorky’s conception, best seen in his 
hymnlike article, “The March of Man” (trans, E. M. Kayden, 
Sewanee Review, April, 1937). There he glorifies man as the hero of 
the universe who must protect himself against the dangers threatening 
him from the social order and from the emotions. Elsewhere, Gorky 
draws a line between “bourgeois humanism” and “revolutionary hu- 
manism,” which he identifies with human love for human beings, 
especially for the toiler. “Proletarian humanism,” he writes, “. . . 
whose aim is to complete liberation of the working people . . . from 
the iron talons of capital . . . is no phantasy nor theory; it is being 
militantly, boldly, and heroically practiced by the proletariat.”” This 
idea of “humanism” was even more narrowed in 1935 by Stalin, in a 
commencement speech before the cadets of the Red Army.” “Man,” 
he declared, as the bearer of the dignity embodied in the term “hu- 
manism,” is exclusively he who through his technical ability and 
efficiency is instrumental in the welfare of the Communist society. 
From all this we should expect that literary works in the SBZ are 
called “humanist” if they fight capitalism. Yet we learn that Goethe 
was a humanist because he considered art the property of mankind, 
not of some privileged individuals, and because he did not acknowl- 
edge the much-discussed loneliness of the artist (Ernst Fischer, op. 
cit., p. 383)—Goethe who, in his Torquato Tasso, created the proto- 
type of just that loneliness! Thomas Mann is also dubbed a human- 
ist writer. In his Doktor Faustus, we are told, he deals with the strug- 
gle of the “new humanism” against the outdated “bourgeois human- 
ism,” the latter being the small world of Faust’s study, the former 
being the “big world” of humanity." The same conception of hu- 
*“Okonomisch-philosophische Manuskripte,” CGesamtausgabe, I, v. 3, ed. V. Adoratskij 
(Berlin, 1932), p. 114. 

™ Articles and Pamphlets (Moscow, 1950), pp. 356ff. 


"Fragen des Leninismus (Berlin, 1951), pp. 590ff. 
"Georg Lukacs, Thomas Mann (Berlin, 1949), pp. 107ff. 
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manism may have led Alexander Aubsch, Deputy Minister of Cul- 
ture, to remark that socialist humanism bestows “ideological supe- 
riority” upon the writer (Der Morgen, Berlin, May 5, 1956). Gorky’s 
“humanism” culminates in the postulate that the “purpose of litera- 
ture ... [is] to aid man in understanding himself and to create in 
him a longing for truth; to combat evil.”* 

Inseparable from the interest in the human being is the interest 
in human types. Thus Gorky demanded of the writer the talent to 
describe individuals with emphasis on their typical qualities, so that 
they became types rather than individuals. “A topographer who 
lives in Bogorodosk . . . must be so described as to make him like 
. . . topographers who live . . . in other places.”** This request for 
typological writing has been taken up by his Russian followers and, 
consequently, by the SBZ literati who, as usual, have distorted its 
meaning. Since in Communism the individual has entirely lost his 
importance, “typical” no longer refers to qualities of particular per- 
sons, but exclusively to qualities or phenomena of the “socialist” 
world. From a review of Karl Mundstock’s Helle Ndchte (Halle, 
1953), we learn that young lovers, presented in a novel, must not 
appear like young lovers “at other places,” as Gorky would word 
it, but like other lovers in other industrial plants, that is, as they 
would and should behave there (Freiheit, Halle, April 4, 1953). 
A Grossbauer (owner of a farm larger than fifty hectares) who under 
the Communist rule could become the mayor of a village, is not typi- 
cal and therefore should not appear in a good novel (ibid.). “Typi- 
cal,” said Malenkov, at the time heir to Stalin’s authority, “is not 
what occurs most frequently, but what most perfectly reflects the 
essence of socialism.” Thus, any literary production presenting non- 
typical characters or events lacks insight into or even respect for 
Communism. 

It is obvious that the terms “socialist realism,” “humanism,” “op- 
timism,” and “typical” imply a strict fiat to exhibit the world of the 
Soviet and SBZ to the best advantage. Any character typical of 
the Communist society ought to be commendable, most of all one who 
has become the central figure of a literary work, its “hero.” Der 
~ *Quoted from Filia Holtzman, op. cit., p. 135. 


“Literature and Life (New York, 1946), p. 146. 
“Quoted in Junge Welt, Berlin, Feb. 2, 1953. 
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positive Held, the praiseworthy hero, that is, the main character, is a 
“must” in SBZ fiction and drama. “The new talents,” claimed Gorky, 
“are faced with the task of depicting in literature a hero, a wonder- 
ful hero never seen before even in fairy tales, a hero who sets him- 
self to transform the world.”** What happened to this Gorkyan re- 
quest can be seen in the description of a literature class in an Ar- 
beiter- und Bauernfakultét (workers’ and peasants’ college) in Erich 
Loest’s novel Das Jahr der Priifung (Halle, 1954, pp. 140 ff.) There 
Anna Seghers’ Das siebte Kreuz (Mexico D.F., 1939) is criticized 
because a character other than the central figure is more positiv, that 
is, perfect, than the actual hero. “Positiveness” includes industry, 
courage, unselfishness, class consciousness, willingness to fight for 
the rights of the class, and physical strength. A decadent, such as 
we find in Thomas Mann’s works, will not do as a “positive” hero, 
as we learn from a review of Karl Griinberg’s Brennende Ruhr (Ber- 
lin, 1953).°° A negative hero like the younger Brecht’s hero in 
Trommeln in der Nacht (written in 1922), who goes home instead of 
fighting at the barricades, would be objectionable to the SBZ critics.” 
The “positive” hero is requested also for children’s books in which, 
as one writer notes, Lenin, Stalin, and Thalmann are the ideal sub- 
jects (Deutsche Lehrerzeitung, Berlin, Nov. 26, 1955). 

An important place among the compulsory virtues of the hero is 
given to “patriotism.” Patriotism, the particular loyalty to the par- 
ticular country where one was born and brought up, had been de- 
famed by Marx and Lenin as incompatible with socialism. Love for 
one’s fatherland had been supplanted by love for the working class, 
and the conception of fatherland by that of the community of the 
proletarians of all countries. This new kind of allegiance in its di- 
vergence from nationalism was, logically enough, considered un- 
patriotic. Yet one cannot deny that Gorky loved his country, its land- 
scapes, people, language, and culture. Although he wrote a very 
uncomplimentary pamphlet about the United States,” his patriotism 
did not draw a line between Russian and foreign cultures, as can be 


*Quoted from V. V. Mikhailovski, “Introduction” to Maxim Gorky, Literature and Life, 


p. 30. 

*Sachsische Zeitung, Dresden, May 23, 1953. 

"Cf. Ernst Schumacher, Die dramatischen Versuche Bertold Brechts 1918-1933 (Berlin, 
1955), p. 494. 

In America (Moscow, 1949). 
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seen in his essays on foreign writers, so full of acknowledgments and 
admiration. Patriotism, with all its narrowing exclusions, has become 
fashionable in the SBZ, and an important requisite for its writers. To 
love one’s country no longer means to love an undivided fatherland, 
but only that part where Communism rules. To be patriotic means 
to hate the political opponent, to be willing to “defend” the Com- 
munist society, and, if need be, to attack its enemy, and to manifest 
this willingness by praising the armed forces of the SBZ and the 
Soviet Union.” The writer shows patriotism also in presenting it in 
his heroes. A pacifist can never be the hero of a novel or drama, but, 
on the contrary, is bound to represent the villain. To strengthen this 
kind of patriotism in the reader is part of the writer’s social mission. 

The artist’s social mission or, as Stanislavsky, one of the Russian 
oracles for the SBZ drama, worded it, his “supertask,”*° has thus 
been established according to Draconian rules. Those who dictated 
the theory have the power of turning it into practice to a certain ex- 
tent. They can prevent publications which are not in accord with the 
requirements. Up to 1954, the Amt fiir Literatur und Verlagswesen 
and, after that, the Ministry of Culture, have had the power to grant 
the necessary license for anything to be printed. If the work does not 
pass muster, the license is not granted (Sonntag, August 5, 1956). 
Since the same ministry also controls every kind of stage play, it was 
possible in 1951 for Brecht’s Verhér des Lukullus, decidedly an anti- 
war drama (written in 1939), to be stricken from the program after 
one performance and to be performed only after the author had 
allowed essential changes to be made.“ 

Another method, not quite so easy as this, of silencing the voices 
of deviating authors is the enforcing of the production of what is 


"Cf. Walter Ulbricht’s statement at the Fourth Writers’ Conference, Jan. 9, 1956, 
Neues Deutschland, Jan. 9, 1956. 

“At least this is the Communist interpretation of Konstantin Stanislavsky, Das Geheim- 
nis des schauspielerischen Erfolges (Ziirich, n.d.), pp. 374ff; Jochen Weber, Das Theater 
in der Sowjetischen Besatzungszone (Bonn, 1955) [W], p. 11, is wrong in denying Stan- 
islavsky’s acceptance of socialist realism and his tolerance of tendentiousness of the drama, 
in spite of one remark Stanislavsky made against the compatibility of drama and tenden- 
tiousness; in contrast to this cf. David Magarshack, Stanislavsky on the Art of the Stage 
(London, n.d.), p. 72, where Stanislavsky is quoted defending a “tendentious idea” corre- 
sponding with the “ruling idea” of a drama. 

“Cf. H. R. Boeninger, “The Dilemma of Bertold Brecht,” Monatshefte XLVII, 8, p. 
390, Madison, Wis., Dec., 1955. 
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called “progressive” literature, that is, of writings complying with the 
rules. The publishers, being all under the supervision of the Min- 
istry of Culture, have to hand in programs of topics to be dealt with 
during an entire year or an even longer period. After the censors 
have accepted or corrected the plans, the publishers assign certain 
topics to certain authors.“* This control of literary production is 
facilitated through the nationalization of most publishing houses.“ 
It is also insured that the books thus made to order are sold. Pres- 
sure is put upon the employees in nationalized farms and factories 
to purchase this kind of literature (Markische Volksstimme, Pots- 
dam, March 13, 1953, et al.). Yet it remains a fact that the number 
of German books is small in comparison with that of translations 
from foreign languages, especially from the Russian, the latter rep- 
resenting two thirds of the production (Thiiringer Tageblatt, Weimar, 
Nov. 15, 1956). 


II 


Among the writers living in the SBZ we can distinguish two groups: 
those who acquired fame long before the division of Germany into 
zones, and those who were little known before 1945 in other than 
left-wing circles or who did not start writing until after that time. 
The former group consists mainly of the late Bert Brecht, Arnold 
Zweig, Anna Seghers, and Johannes R. Becher. None of them has 
produced a major work under the new regime. The few short stories 
Anna Seghers wrote after returning from exile and the poems of 
Brecht and Becher are inferior, and not only if they are compared 
to their earlier writings. While this seems to indicate that a minority 
of highly qualified writers, with the exception of Becher, have not 
been ready to submit to the new directions, the great mass of lesser 
writers have been toeing the line to such a degree that a certain 
uniformity in their productions has resulted. Only a small percentage 
has had an education befitting a writer, or has come, to express it in 
the Communist way, from a bourgeois background. The majority 

“Cf. Dritte Verlegerkonferenz des Amtes fiir Literatur und Verlagswesen der Deutschen 
Demokratischen Republik, Nov. 20-22, 1953 in Leipzig (Leipzig, 1954), p. 39. 


“In 1953, only 4.8 per cent of all books in the SBZ were published by private publish- 
ing houses, according to Sigfred Taubert in Bérsenblatt fiir den deutchen Buchhandel, 


Frankfurter Ausgabe [W], June 9, 1954. 
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have started as unskilled or skilled workers and have come to lit- 
erature through politics. The driving power behind their literary 
activity is not of an artistic but of a political nature. According 
to Gorky, literature designed to help the masses must be written by 
someone in whom they have confidence.“* To Gorky it did not mat- 
ter how much talent the author was born with as long as he had 
learned how to write. What mattered were knowledge of and love 
for the people, and the acquired ability to write beautifully. Gorky 
himself came from the lowest depth of poverty and was self-educated. 
Yet his theory that the art of writing could be acquired like any other 
skill has been detrimental primarily to Soviet, and consequently to 
SBZ literature. Arbeitsgemeinschaften (working circles) of young 
writers were founded, often with farm hands, machinists, and brick- 
layers among the members. A story or poem composed as a high- 
school assignment made the writer eligible for membership.** These 
groups were supplanted by the /nstitut fiir Literatur, founded in 1955 
with the purpose of training writers by teaching writing techniques 
and the history of literature, especially the Russian (Neues Deutsch- 
land, May 5, 1955). The writer trained by the government must 
then learn to cope with his “social task”: to “engineer” the soul of 
the reader, that is, to infiltrate him with the Communist doctrine and 
to convince him of its goodness. 


Epic AND DRAMA 


In the field of epic and drama, as a rule, indoctrination is at- 
tempted by the socialist-realist presentation of events and situations 
created on the basis of Communism, and by showing man’s reaction 
to them. However, there is also the negative method of proving the 
virtues of Sovietism by presenting phenomena belonging to the “cap- 
italist” era or appearing in non-Communist countries. Hedda Zin- 
ner’s drama, Der Teufelskreis (Berlin, 1954), is a striking example 
of this “historical” method. With photographic accuracy it recalls 
the Nazi plot of the burning of the Reichstag, and at the same time 
glorifies the behavior of the Communists involved in the trial. Others, 
like Harald Hauser, in Wo Deutschland lag (Berlin, 1947), show 
~ HCE his preface to an “Anthology of Proletarian Writers,” Literature and Life, pp. 


130ff.; and “Talks about the Writer’s Craft,” ibid., p. 57. 
“Thus in Elfriede Briining, Vor uns das Leben (Berlin, 1953), pp. 105ff. 
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the Communists in the French resistance movement under Nazi oc- 
cupation, or, with crude falsifications, like Werner Eggerath, in Die 
Stadt im Tal (Berlin, 1952), depict conditions in pre-Hitler Germany, 
or like Theo Harych, in Hinter den schwarzen Wildern (Berlin, 
1952), and Karl Griinberg, in Brennende Ruhr, depict the conditions 
of the miners before the second World War. “Historical” too are 
Friedrich Wolf’s Thomas Miinzer (Berlin, 1953), a play tinged with 
hatred for Luther, and Alex Wedding’s Die Fahne des Pfeiferhiins- 
leins, a novel branding the exploitation of the peasants by the me- 
dieval nobility (Berlin, 1953). 

“Patriotism” being almost synonymous with hatred for the West, 
poets find it opportune to describe objectionable conditions in the 
Western countries. Rudolf Bartsch in Man kann nicht immer stumm 
sein (Halle, 1953) certainly puts his finger on a sore point in the 
United States by describing racial prejudice in a small Southern town. 
However, he fails to see that the South is not representative of the 
whole country. Instead, he identifies Communism with integration. 
An even more obvious animosity toward this country is revealed by 
the late Friedrich Wolf’s Menetekel oder die fliegenden Untertassen 
(Berlin, 1952), which portrays the American people as heartless, 
rich, dissipated, and irresponsible war-mongers. Less mendacious 
but also biased is the “patriotic” novelette, Die schwarzen Fahnen 
von Dittersdorf, by Wolfgang Neuhaus (Berlin, 1952), which is fo- 
cused on the evacuation of a West German village by the Amis (de- 
rogatory abbreviation for “Americans”). The story has to be taken 
with a grain of salt as a picture of grave mistakes actually made by 
the occupation army, for unfortunate occurrences are greatly exag- 
gerated and are falsely interpreted as indicating American aversion 
toward the German working class. Although the majority of novels 
and plays are spiced with sporadic allusions to the corruption of the 
West, writings centering around it are in the minority, possibly on 
account of the compulsory optimism. 

The SBZ rulers have developed many new organizations and work- 
ing methods which are completely unfamiliar to one not acquainted 
with the Communist system but which have become an integral part 
of its economy. These novelties, understandably, are popular sub- 
jects for the SBZ romancier and playwright. Since they are usually 
referred to by their official abbreviations, such as VEB, volkseigner 
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Betrieb, or FDJ, freie deutsche Jugend, the reader is confronted 
with a peculiar jargon. A basic arrangement of the Communist sys- 
tem is the so-called Kollektiv, a working group which is to carry out 
a particular assignment of production. The members of the collective 
do not work as individuals but as technical parts of the group. The 
collective is praised in all books dealing with production, and almost 
all novels do deal with production, be it on farms,** in factories,*’ 
on construction sites,“* or in mines.“ People working for the theater 
(actors, playwrights, producers, and stage designers) are also re- 
quired to form their “collective,” which reveals, it is claimed, its 
“political face” in the program of the theater.” 

An initial part of the Communist program for agriculture was 
the “land-reform,” that is, the expropriation of large estates and 
the division of the land into very small farms which were then in 
many cases given to proletarians unacqainted with agricultural work. 
The blessings of this “reform” (since 1952 supplanted by the col- 
lective farm program) are dwelt upon in many novels written before 
the change. 

Important to the process of production and accordingly to books 
dealing with it is the so-called Soll or Norm, meaning the quantity 
of work assigned to the worker, an arrangement glorified by Marianne 
Langer, in Stahl (Berlin, 1952), as the ideal way of increasing pro- 
duction. An Aktivist, that is, a person who accomplishes more than 
his norm, is fit to become the “positive hero” of a novel, as for ex- 
ample in Heisser Atem by Horst Beseler (Berlin, 1953). A worker 
who does not cope with the “norm” is usually a villain who, in com- 
pliance with the compulsory optimism, is either eventually converted, 
as in August Hild’s Lied iiber dem Tal (Halle, 1954), or unpatrioti- 
cally defects to West Germany, as does the hypocritical student in 
Erich Loest’s Jahr der Priifung. 

The changes in industry and agriculture have been accompanied 
~ “Werner Reinowski, Der kleine Kopf and Vom Weizen fallt die Spreu, (both Halle, 
1952); Eduard Claudius, “Das Dorf vor dem Fluss,” Vom schweren Anfang (Berlin, 


1950). 

“Willi Bredel, Séhne (Berlin, 1949). 

“Rainer Kerndl, . . . und keiner bleibt zuriick, Berlin, 1954; Gerhard Bengsch, DW K 
10 (Berlin, 1952). 

“Otto Gotsche, Marzstiirme (Berlin, 1953). 

"Cf. Wolfgang Schiefer, “Einer neuen Spielzeit entgegen,” Volksstimme, Karl Marx- 


stadt, Aug. 28, 1953. 
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by fundamental changes in the entire life of the people. To prove 
that these changes are for the better is again part of the writer’s mis- 
sion. While the Western world has to cope with the problem of unem- 
ployment, in the SBZ, we learn from fiction, no one is without work. 
While in West Germany doctors are starving and have hardly any 
chance to get hospital positions, plenty of jobs are waiting for them, 
as well as for the nurses, in the zone, as becomes clear from Hilde- 
gard Maria Rauchfuss, Besiegte Schatten (Halle, 1954). The des- 
perate man in West Berlin, to avoid starvation for his family, has 
to join the army, we are told by Elfriede Briining, in Vor uns das 
Leben (pp. 245ff.). 

The Handelsorganisation, always referred to as HO, is not, as we 
may erroneously assume, an expensive shop, understocked and with 
assortments of unattractive goods. The HO stores are the place where 
one finds everything, from the pretty, reasonably priced scarf to the 
cute dirndl dress (August Hild, op. cit.). In the HO restaurant, one 
can indulge in the finest dainties, even in wines (H. M. Rauchfuss, 
Wem die Steine Antwort geben, Halle, 1953, pp. 216 and 297). 
According to socialist realism, food is not at all scarce or monotonous. 
A girl student in the workers’ and peasants’ college has rum in her 
closet to pour into her tea, we are told by Elfriede Briining, in Vor uns 
das Leben (pp. 64 and 55), while, as the genuine realist knows, tea 
in West Germany is exorbitant in price. There is no shortage of gar- 
ments in the SBZ, provided the customer buys in the HO, and does 
not try one of the few privately owned stores. 

As ideal as the conditions of supply and employment, according 
to the SBZ novelists, are those of transportation and health service. 
From Annemarie Reinhard, in Jn den Sommer hinein (Dresden, 
1953, passim), we learn that factory workers need not worry about 
high dentist’s bills. They get all the medical help they want in the 
health departments of their plants. Physicians employed there are 
to give their entire time and strength to the welfare of the workers. 
A doctor who divides his time between interest in his patients and re- 
search is outdated and does not belong in the “progressive” zone 
(ibid.). Working and living conditions for the worker seem perfect. 

A considerable number of novels praise the equality of women 
and men in the SBZ. Marianne Bruns, in her informative but con- 
troversial novel, Uns hebt die Flut (Halle, 1953), tries to connect 
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feminism with socialism by centering her book around Klara Zet- 
kin and Kathe Kollwitz. Her realism, more historical than socialist, 
however, has earned her such severe criticism that in another novel, 
Gliick fallt nicht vom Himmel (ibid., 1954), she concedes that equal- 
ity implies above all the right to do the same work men do, that is, 
the work men do, according to bourgeois opinion, with better bodily 
aptitude. Here the female mechanic and the woman running a gigan- 
tic machine are glorified. They are treated by men as equals. Similar 
heroines who successfully fight for their rights are the girl brick- 
layer in Rainer Kerndl, op. cit., the woman crane driver in Hilde- 
gard Maria Rauchfuss’ Wem die Steine Antwort geben, and the stone- 
cutter, in the same book. Such “feminists” are hailed also in lyrical 
preeay Mh: Sie, die vor kurzem noch gedacht, 

Dass Manner nur ein Werk vollbringen, 
Indes die Frau’n ihr Kind einsingen, 
Ein Madchen nur den Haushalt macht, 
Ist nun befreit vom alten Wahn 

Und hat sich selber eingeschaltet 

Ins grosse Werk, in dem sie waltet 

Als Fiihrerin auf einem Kran. . . .** 


Women are masters in all kinds of industries, even in the brass foun- 
dry, we learn from Ruth Seydewitz, in Wo das Leben ist (Berlin, 
1953). Even children are supposed to esteem their mothers accord- 
ing to the hard work these are doing. One of many similar poems 


reads: ... Warum Mutter mir gefiallt; 


Nun sie steht doch ihrem Mann! ... 
Meine Mutter hab ich lieb . . . 

Und als beste im Betrieb 

Wird sie heute Aktivist.*? 


According to socialist-realist presentation, the woman in the SBZ 
has not only a new equality, she has acquired other freedoms as well. 
One concludes from Marianne Bruns’s Gliick fallt nicht vom Himmel 
(pp. 131 ff.), that painless childbirth has been introduced only under 
Soviet influence, and is not practiced in non-Communist parts of the 


“Johanna Krager, “Die Kranfiihrerin,” Tribiine, Berlin, Nov. 25, 1955. 
“Horst Kessler, “Meine Mutter hab ich lieb,” Markische Volksstimme, Potsdam, Oct. 
13, 1955, 
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world. Marriage also is seen under a new aspect. It is no longer 
necessary for husband and wife to live together, as we learn from a 
short story, Krach bei Rolands (Dresden, 1955), by Werner Reinow- 
ski. That the husband leaves his wife to work in a different town is 
no reason for divorce, nor is she obliged to follow him. Divorce, on 
the other hand, seems relatively easy, and even advisable where one 
of the partners is unwilling to accept the blessings of the regime.” 

It is understood that the woman in the labor force has no time for 
her children. Willy-nilly she hands them over to créches, day nur- 
series, and children’s homes. The quality of these homes, according 
to Marianne Bruns, in Gliick fallt nicht vom Himmel (pp. 314 ff.), 
is extremely high and their educational value incomparably greater 
than that of parental upbringing. A “progressive” mother will be 
pleased to have her offspring placed in such a center. A woman who 
objects to it is depicted as a negative character who might defect to 
the West. 

Education as provided in the SBZ plays an essential role in belles 
lettres. The education of the “new man,” be it in kindergarten, in 
high school, or in the workers’ and peasants’ college, uses three meth- 
ods, the literary, the practical, and the organizational, all three of 
which are discussed in fiction. The literary method has its foundation 
in the choice of reading material and its interpretation. Fairy tales 
are told in kindergarten in the SBZ as in any other country. However, 
Grimm’s Mdarchen vom tapfern Schneiderlein has become a story 
about a class-conscious proletarian who through his shrewdness un- 
masks the stupidity of kings. Primers and high-school readers are 
constructed around the motto, “The Soviet Union is the Land of 
Promise,”” and are filled with political stories, biographies of Rosa 
Luxemburg, Karl Liebknecht, and other Communists.” Older students 
are made acquainted with what is “progressive” in the works of the 
classics or what are called “classics,”*’ and with great parts of So- 
viet literature. Special books have been written for youth in order to 


“Hildegard M. Rauchfuss, Wem die Steine Antwort geben, p. 298 and passim. 

“Gerhard Mobius, Klassenkamp{ im Kindergarten (Berlin, 1956) [W], p. 17. 

“Robert Alt, Lehrbuch, 6. und 7. Schuljahr (Berlin/Leipzig, 1950), p. 125. 

“Johannes Feuer and Robert Alt, Lesen und Lernen (Berlin/Leipzig, 1950); Johannes 
Feuer, Begleitheft zur Fibel Lesen und Lernen (Berlin/Leipzig, 1950). 

“Lehrplan fiir Oberschulen. Deutsch, 9.-12 Schuljahr (Berlin/Leipzig, 1950), pp. 4ff. 
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instill in them love and respect for Communism, and hatred for cap- 
italism.”* 

At least as important as education through books seems that 
through labor. The construction work of entire school classes and 
youth groups, mobilized as helping brigades, is described by Rainer 
Kerndl (op. cit.), and Willi Bredel, in Fiinfzig Tage (Berlin, 1952). 

The educational task, however, is not left entirely to the school. 
Erwin Strittmatter, in Tinko (Berlin, 1956), describes the fateful 
influence exercised by the organization Pioniere on youngsters be- 
tween their sixth and fourteenth year. We learn about its power even 
in Red China through Alex Wedding, in Das rote Biiffelchen (Berlin, 
1953).°° Life in the “Free German Youth,” an organization of young 
people over fourteen years of age, is excessively glorified in a great 
number of novels. Since sports and military training appear in these 
descriptions as the most important aspect of their activities, a strong 
parallel is suggested to the non-Communist reader between these SBZ 
youth organizations and those of Nazi Germany. 

In a “humanist” literature which claims to create a “new man” 
and to be the apostle of his rights, man’s reaction to the new condi- 
tions has to be revealed. According to what is demanded from the 
“positive” hero, his reaction can only be positive. Conflicts—the dis- 
criminating reader expects them in any human being presented in 
belles lettres—though requested by the SBZ theorists, are reduced to 
a minimum if not to nil. The “conflict” almost exclusively implies the 
alternative between political duty and personal situation or desire. 
However, since the political duty is dictated by the omnipotent party 
and the performance of the duty is checked upon by the party 
executives, the conflict is necessarily short-lived, or virtually non- 
existent. There is only one answer to questions like: Am I to stay in 
a room where the RIAS (radio in the American sector) is being 
heard? (Erich Loest, op. cit., p. 67); or: Must I neglect my family 
when my work as a party functionary keeps me busy? (Walter Pol- 
latschek, Herren des Landes, Berlin, 1951, pp. 130 f.); or: May 
I care for a boy who hesitates to go to the Workers’ and Peasants’ 
An outstanding author of juvenile stories, Willi Bredel, in the introduction to his 
Die Vitalienbriider (Schwerin, 1950), admits that he altered historical facts in order to 
show the goodheartedness of plebeians vs. the cruelty of patricians. 


The blessings of Communism for Red China are glorified also by Kuba, Osten ergliiht 
(Berlin, 1954). 
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College, though the factory wants to delegate him there? (“Maurer- 
liebe,” Junge Welt, Berlin, May 22-23, 1954). Nor are the fre- 
quently described clashes between the younger and the older genera- 
tion genuine conflicts, since the older generation in the majority of 
novels is the representative of bygone ideas. There cannot be a real 
conflict in any youth if the obsolete parent disapproves of his “pro- 
gressive” behavior, as in Hedda Zinner’s Nur eine Frau (Berlin, 
1955), or Strittmatter’s Tinko. There are no love conflicts, except 
for the one and only love novel the present writer succeeded in find- 
ing, Das Lied iiber dem Tal, by August Hild. Since, however, this 
novel is mainly concerned with the glorification of collective farming, 
the lovers’ conflict becomes party business that ought to be settled 
by the party secretary. In SBZ fiction and poetry, one loves only the 
“comrade” in politics or in one’s work, as Walter Pollatschek’s novel 
makes clear (op. cit.). The sensible girl is not smitten with an in- 
tellectual, but with a tractorist, as in Kar] Mundstock’s Helle Nachte, 
and even in Hild’s love story; a real man falls in love with his part- 
ner not at a dance, but at the machine (Horst Beseler, op. cit.). Good 
looks have become not only irrelevant, but almost objectionable. 
One very seldom reads about the blue eyes of a girl, but very often 
about her rugged appearance or her irregular teeth (Elfriede Brii- 
ning, op. cit. p. 19). The fine boys are described as having pimples 
(ibid.), many freckles (Willi Bredel, Séhne, p. 39, and passim), in 
shabby coats (if they have any) and in pullovers whose sleeves are 
too short (Erich Loest, op. cit.). Wherever a villain or unreliable 
character appears, he is recognizable by his spotless white shirt 
(Beseler, op. cit.), a gold watch and leather gloves (Bredel, 
Séhne), or other garments symbolic of capitalism. On the other 
hand, the goodness, efficiency, and reliability of a person are 
symbolized by hard, rough hands by Erwin Lademann, in 
Offnet die Tore (Berlin, 1953), as well as in many other novels. 


Und wenn ich deine Hand liebkose, 
die rissig ist und schwer, 

fiihl ich, die Sicherheit, die grosse, 
kommt von den Handen her. . . . 


So reads one of the many poems glorifying worn hands.” “Arbeiter- 





“Elfriede Mund, “Du fragst, warum ich dich liebe,” Sachsische Zeitung, Dec. 17, 1952. 
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hinde sind das Zeichen dieser Zeit,” writes Kuba (Kurth Barthel), 
winner of the National Prize.” 


Lyric PoETRY 


The field of lyric poetry is one of the sorest points of the SBZ liter- 


atene. Du Dichter dieser Zeit, 


Sieh deine Sendung. . . . 


“Poet of this time, see your mission,” is Johanna Kriger’s exhorta- 
tion (Der Morgen, April 12, 1953). The poet certainly does see his 
mission: to use poetry as a “political weapon,” as Kuba words it 
(Das Volk, Weimar, March 10, 1956). Socialist realism, humanism, 
optimism, presentation of positive heroes are the features of this 
weapon which, like fiction and drama, fights for Communism and 
against its enemies. The most popular feature of this weapon is the 
glorification of a positive hero. Until his stigmatization, Stalin was 
the ideal representative of positive heroism. Hundreds of poems 
have extolled him, dead and alive. Johannes R. Becher has been 
especially prolific in eulogies which outdo the others not only in 
quantity but in ecstasy as well. Out of his approximately twenty 
hymns, three seem especially noteworthy; they were published im- 
mediately after Stalin’s death: “Dem Ewig-Lebenden,” “Du wirst 
unsterblich sein,” and “Stalin, du Welt im Licht,” where he bestows 
an attribute upon the dictator which, in religious poetry, would re- 
fer to Christ. Blasphemous too is Erich Weinert’s “Christmas Song,” 
according to which not one Savior but millions of saviors have 
“risen,” while not the Star of Bethlehem but the Soviet star has been 
sending light to the world. Other positive heroes, dictated by the 
party, are the late Ernst Thalmann, an early Communist, Klement 
Gottwald, the long since uncloaked and murdered Czech dictator, 
and Wilhelm Pieck, the President of the so-called Democratic Repub- 
lic. Tractorists, activists, peasants, pioneers, the construction of a 
house, the norm, the party itself, armed police, and above all the 
soldier are objects of lyrical praise. 


Arbeiterlied,” Gedichte (Berlin, 1952), p. 74. 

“Neues Deutschland, March 7, 1953; Nachtexpress, Berlin, March 6, 1953; Aufbau, 
March, 1953; the other poems referred to in this article were published in newspapers 
and magazines from 1952 to 1955, unless another reference is given. 
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Patriotism in the form of militarism and bellicosity is sung in 
every key. Stephan Hermlin, winner of three literary prizes, mani- 
fests his patriotism in a whole volume, Der Flug der Taube (Berlin, 
1952), maligning the Western powers in favor of Stalin, the bringer 
of peace. Antipacifism as a virtue is symbolized in an ironclad pigeon 
by Jan Koplowitz, in “Darum bin ich Soldat.” In spite of the flood 
of this new type of soldier songs, the Ministry of Culture feels that 
there are not enough of them and orders poets to produce more.” 
Love poetry, if there is any, puts its accent on the fact that either he 
or she or both are armed with rifles in order to defend peace. 

Humanism in lyrical poetry is represented by Kuba, who won the 
National Prize of 1949 with his poem, “Das Gedicht vom Menschen,” 
obviously influenced by Gorky’s “March of Man.” However, the 
phraseological-propagandist character of the poem can be guessed 
from a quotation in the monograph on the author by E. R. Greulich, 
entitled Kuba (Berlin, 1953, p. 27) : 

Herz! 


So puls deine roten Befehle! 
Mensch! 


So wirf deine briichige Seele 
mitten ins kochende Leben hinein! 


Among all these tendentious productions, there are very few which 
are not objectionable from an aesthetic standpoint. An exception is 
Martha Nawrath, who, in “Mein Prisident,” replaces hymnal ecstasy 
by humor, as rare a phenomenon in the SBZ as symbolism.” Again, 
Paul Wiens, winner of the Goethe Prize, wrote a song for the youth 
brigade which is of good literary quality. Among the younger poets 
are some very few whose talents have proved strong enough to sur- 
vive even the scheme imposed upon them, for instance Franz Fiih- 
mann, who, in beautiful lyrics, embodied his patriotism in the figure 
of Snow White, symbolizing the immortality of Germany.“ Another, 

“Siegfried Otto (high-ranking party officer and expert on military questions) in Neuer 
Weg, Berlin, 1955, No. 19; and Walter Ulbricht, Neues Deutschland, Jan, 17, 1956. 

“The magazine Eulenspiegel (Berlin) occasionally wittily alludes to shortcomings of 
the “system,” but is constantly attacked and even threatened by official papers, e.g., for 
Hansgeorg Stengel’s “Ballade von der Reinmachefrau N.,” copied in Frankfurter Allge- 
meine Zeitung [W], Jan. 27, 1957, and Neuer Weg 1957, No. 1. Erge (no first name 
given), Berlin nich kleen zu kriejen (Berlin, 1952), is pseudo-humoristic and obeys the 


instruction to ridicule exclusively enemies of the system, and the West. 
“Quoted by Lothar von Balluscheck, Dichter im Dienst (Wiesbaden, 1956) [W]. 
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Giinther Kunert, while complying with party directions, wrote soldier 
songs with verses like: 
Dass Dir Dein Brot keiner 
nimmt, 
Dass kein Hunger Dich 
grimmt 
Stehe ich hier. 
Der Feind ist arg. Und kalt ist 
der Wind. 
Besser ist, ich achte auf Kalte und Wind 
und Feind, 
Als dass ich Dich, Liebstes, nie 
mehr find’. 
Wie ich das Kleid anzog, hab 


ich das gemeint. . . .** 


However, these few melodious voices are drowned out by such as 
Becher’s, who lost his talent in adapting it to party rules, or Hedda 
Zinner’s, who in heroicizing the “new man” compares him to a tree 
“drilling his legs into the earth.” 


LITERARY CRITICISM 


Hermlin and Becher are not only party poets, but belong to the 
political group of prominent theoreticians and literary critics, Becher 
being the Minister of Culture. Communist critics such as Becher, 
Hermlin, Lukacs, Abusch, and Reimann are allegedly basing their 
judgments on the literary opinions of the nineteenth-century Marxian 
theoreticians like Friedrich Engels (cf. footnote 7) and Franz Meh- 
ring,’ or even (as they think) on Marx. The great difference between 
those old socialists on the one hand and the SBZ critics and Lukacs™ 
on the other, is that the former were not obliged to comply with a 
code of rules on “socialist realism,” but could use their own literary 
standards, however doctrinal. Within the limits drawn by their 
political persuasion, they judged the authors by what was of- 
fered in the literary works, not according to orders from a govern- 


*“*Aus dem Brief eines Soldaten des Volkes,” Unter diesem Himmel (Berlin, 1955), 


p. 75. 

“Schiller (Berlin, 1947); Beitrage zur Literaturgeschichte (Berlin, 1948); Die Lessing- 
Legende (Berlin, 1953). 

*Lukacs has published his books in the SBZ, but is a Hungarian who lived in Buda- 
pest until his recent imprisonment by the Soviets, 
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ment. This becomes evident in Hans Mayer’s Meisterwerke deutscher 
Literaturkritik (Berlin, 1956), an instructive anthology of literary 
criticism during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The editor, 
with an amazing lack of party discipline, reveals his political ties 
only in his choice of excerpts from nineteenth-century authors. Poli- 
ticians like Georg Forster, Marx, Lassalle, and Engels are brought 
to the reader’s attention as though they were literary authorities. 
However, in the first part of the voluminous work we find selections 
from classical and other poets in no way exposed to Communist inter- 
pretation. Another literary critic, Paul Reimann, in his history of 
German literature, Hauptstr6mungen der deutschen Literatur (Ber- 
lin, 1956), interprets Schiller’s Wallenstein as a “negative hero” 
whose guilt consists in not representing the people’s interests (p. 
415). Alexander Abusch, in Schiller (Berlin, 1955), considers 
Maria Stuart “flat” because the poet failed to stress patriotism and 
only once mentioned that Elizabeth was a queen by favor of the 
people (p. 261). Die Jungfrau von Orleans, derided by the old so- 
cialist Mehring (Schiller, Berlin, 1947, p. 106) as pathetic roman- 
ticism, is grand, according to Reimann, because it glorifies the peas- 
ant girl fighting the foreign intruder, an interpretation repeated ex- 
cessively by other critics. Goethe’s Faust, Reimann claims, considers 
suicide not so much because he is disgusted with dead scholasticism 
as because of despair over social injustice. The latter too is the 
nucleus of the Gretchen tragedy (pp. 627 ff.). One reason for ac- 
cepting Goethe is that (here Engels is quoted) he “did not like con- 
tacts with God” (p. 170). Similar misinterpretation of the classical 
poets as well as Fontane, Kleist, Keller, Heine, and others fill books, 
newspaper feuilletons, and magazines. 

Literary criticism in the SBZ is not concerned with authors of by- 
gone days only. The contemporary writer is being exposed to sharp 
criticism by the literati as well as by his unlearned readers. Within 
these two groups we distinguish those mainly interested in the writ- 
er’s compliance with the political rules, and those applying more 
or less literary standards. The former generally either complain 
that there are still too few novels and dramas presenting the “New 
Construction” of factories and life in the zone,” or deal with the 
politically weak and strong points of individual works. Maria Lang- 


“Offener Brief an unsere Schriftsteller,” Tribiine, Berlin, Jan. 27, 1955. 
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ner in Stahl, for instance, did not accomplish her task as an “engineer 
of souls,” since she failed to show how the shortcomings of some 
party functionaries in a steel mill could have been overcome (Das 
Volk, Weimar, Dec. 4, 1952). Eduard Claudius, in Menschen an 
unserer Seite, describes certain “activists” who spend their earnings 
for gin and beer and are therefore condemned by the critics as being 
neither typical nor positive (Tribiine, Berlin, June 4 and 6, 1955). 
A juvenile story is blamed for not having mentioned the Free Ger- 
man Youth (Junge Welt, Berlin, Oct. 28, 1955). Richard Strauss’s 
opera, Salome, is “inopportune,” its libretto being neither “humanis- 
tic” nor “typical” (Freiheit, Jan. 3 and 5, 1953). Great faults are 
found in Karl Griinberg’s play, Elektroden, since it makes certain 
party functionaries appear as irresponsible fools (Neues Deutschland, 
July 30, 1954). On the other hand, Strittmatter’s comedy, Katz- 
graben, is praised for being focused entirely on the “new social or- 
der” (Berliner Zeitung, Aug. 3, 1954). In general, the SBZ drama 
does not have the approval of the SBZ critics, who complain that the 
tendentious play is outnumbered by shows which merely entertain 
(Sonntag, July 7, 1956). 

A more literary approach is shown by Giinther Deicke, who objects 
to Stranka’s imitation of the Russian poet Majakowski, which makes 
the former’s poetry sound partly funny, partly bombastic (Neues 
Deutschland, May 3, 1955). The language and style used in fic- 
‘tion, drama, and poetry have been under considerable attack. Hans 
Becker wrote a little poem, “Der Sprachmérder,” ridiculing some 
terms of the party jargon (ibid., Feb. 4, 1953). A special target for 
stylists was Strittmatter’s song, “Traktorenwische.” In order to speak 
to and be understood by the working class, the poet used vulgarisms 
(Markische Volksstimme, Apr. 2 and 4, May 19, 1955). 

Love and the lack of it in the SBZ writings have been a special is- 
sue for dispute (Newes Deutschland, Feb. 10, 1953). While political 
fanatics allow love only as a means of reflecting the great changes 
achieved through Communism (ibid., Feb. 2 and 3, 1953), the more 
discriminating take exception to this literary misuse or neglect of 
love (Das Volk, Erfurt, Aug. 20, 1955). They ridicule the entero- 
tisierten (disinfatuated) lovers who have nothing to talk about but 
their norm or machines (Sdchsische Zeitung, Dresden, July 26, 
1955), and who do not marry in order to raise a family, but to “in- 
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crease the production.” In a pungent parody of a love dialogue, by 
Fritz Bernhard, the lovers are careful not to be too ardent lest their 
tractors catch fire (Sdchsische Zeitung, Feb. 7, 1953). The satire 
is so witty that it almost belies the many complaints about ance 
absence of humor. 

In general, satire, unless directed against Adenauer or other West- 
ern dignitaries or powers, is regarded with suspicion (Freiheit, Feb. 
4, 1953). Braving the odium attached to this kind of comic criticism, 
one poet answers his readers’ request for more humor: 

Die Forderung bleibt theoretisch, 
weil man die Praxis torpediert, 
so dass der Humorist am Ende 


ganz einfach den Humor verliert. 
(Sachsische Zeitung, March 21, 1953) 


Still more courageous is Nils Werner in his sarcastic “Song for Pussy- 
footers” (Eulenspiegel, May, 1956), where, between the lines, he 
attacks the falsehood of the “superstructure.” It is not hard to tell 
where literary criticism ends and political criticism begins. 

A similar ambiguity appears in quite a few critics who have more 
or less boldly come out against the lack of conflict in the drama 
(Einheit, Berlin, June 26, 1954), and the complete lack of courage 
to speak out in a book what one would whisper face to face (Willi 
Bredel, Die Union, Dresden, Sept. 1, 1955). Literary and political 
disapproval may be manifested in the emptiness of theaters. Tickets 
are given away, but not used.” Books awarded as prizes by the au- 
thorities are being sold for a few dimes to secondhand dealers, some- 
times with not even the dedication removed (Mitteldeutsche Neueste 
Nachrichten, Leipzig, Oct. 11, 1956). 

A bitter fight within the profession was waged at the Fourth Con- 
gress of Authors, in 1956, in East Berlin. The one-track-mind politi- 
cal fanatics, headed by the high-ranking party official Wilhelm Gir- 
nus, stood for the dogma that party spirit and familiarity with Marx- 
ism-Leninism alone guarantee a high quality of literature.” They 
~ "Quoted from Deutsche Korrespondenz (English edition), VII, 8, (Bonn, Feb. 23, 
apn Berlin, July 22, 1956; Ostsee-Zeitung, Rostock, Oct. 11, 1956; Volks- 
stimme, Nov. 6, 1956. 


"=F reiheit, Jan. 9, 1956; Schweriner Volkszeitung, Jan. 1, 1956; Leipziger Volkszeitung, 
Jan. 29, 1956; ez al. 
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were bravely opposed by authors as highly rated as Georg Lukacs 
(cf. Das Sonntagsblatt, Hamburg [W], Jan. 22, 1956), who made 
fun of the “happy-ending optimism” in SBZ fiction; Stephan Hermlin, 
who ironically attacked the imitation of Russian models (cf. Wege 
zu Einander, Stuttgart [W], V, 3, March 5, 1956) ; Willi Bredel, who 
blamed the cult of sacrosanct persons like Stalin for the admittedly 
low standards (Neues Deutschland, March 28, 1956). Although the 
latter were generally acknowledged, the authors unanimously agreed 
on the justification of making literature the handmaid of the party. 
This view was shared even by Anna Seghers who, otherwise, was iso- 
lated in her strong protest against Schematismus, that is, the systema- 
tization and reduction of SBZ writing to a formula (ibid., Jan. 11, 
’56). Recalling Gorky’s request for self-criticism, she compared the 
conflictless literature with medieval spiritual plays which labeled 
their characters as angels and devils. The general conception of so- 
cialist realism, she complained, had led the authors to toadyism and 
stagnation, resulting in stereotyped productions. 

The courage of such outspoken critics—with one exception—did 
not pass its test when, after the breakdown of the Hungarian rebellion, 
the Soviet party showed its teeth. The writers, including Anna Se- 
ghers, had to declare their loyalty to Soviet leadership."* The voices 
of those who had been critics some months earlier were now tuned 
to disavow their previous words. Willi Bredel, who at the Fourth 
Congress had attacked literary dogmatism, now manifests enthusiasm 
over socialist realism as an anticipation of the future (Berliner 
Zeitung, Jan. 17, 1957). At a recent conference of the Writers’ As- 
sociation of the SBZ, Alfred Kurella, the director of the Institute of 
Literature in Leipzig, citing Gorky as the father of socialist realism, 
expressed grief over the deviation of some authors infected by the 
events in Poland and Hungary (Neues Deutschland, Feb, 12 and 14, 
1957). The participants in the conference demonstrated that osten- 
sibly they shared his feelings. There was but one view: the SBZ 
stands and falls with socialist realism, it is a literature of the toilers 
for the toilers, fighting against the West and the bourgeois, and good 
as such. How dangerous sincere criticism has become can be learned 
from the fierce attacks of Kureila and other participants against Hans 
BAD ihren Worten sollt ihr sie erkennen,” SBZ Archiv, VII, 22, Kéln [W], November 
25, 1956. 
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Mayer’s undaunted comment on the outcome of the Fourth Congress 
of the SBZ Writers and the artistic and moral standards of zonal lit- 
erature as a whole. In a speech he gave during the Berlin Conference 
of Literary Scholars in May, 1956, he went so far in his criticism as 
to doubt the wisdom of the old Stalin slogan (recently ascribed to 
Ulbricht), and to blame the “panpolitization” of literature as well as 
its lack of artistic value and its nonconformity with the truth.” 

Hans Mayer’s criticism is justified. A sinister picture appears of 
a stereotyped, monotonous literature without love and laughter, 
without transcendence or symbolism, without individual ideologies 
or freedom of creation, without the beauty so warmly recommended 
by Gorky, and, worst of all, without truth. Goethe’s Tasso cries out: 
“Verbiete du, dem Seidenwurm zu spinnen!” The SBZ rule does 
not forbid the silkworm to “spin;” it orders him to produce, but cot- 
ton instead of silk. Those authors who have tried to comply have 
failed. The reason for their failure is not lack of talent, as can easily 
be seen from what they wrote before they lived under the zonal yoke: 
Becher’s love poetry, Bodo Uhse’s novels, not to mention the out- 
standing creations of Anna Seghers, Bert Brecht and Arnold Zweig 
during their exile. The meritorious experiment of the Kreuz-Verlag in 
Stuttgart (Deutsche Stimme 1956) to combine Western and zonal 
literature in an anthology is another proof. Hildegard Maria Rauch- 
fuss, Erich Loest, and Marianne Bruns, whose zonal novels are hardly 
more than propaganda trash, have contributed artistic creations, far 
above the quality of their SBZ productions. 

The reason for the mediocrity of the SBZ literature is not the fact 
that it is tendentious. Any author with an ideology is tendentious in 
a way. Yet there are great artists among the ideologist writers: Rein- 
hold Schneider, Rudolf Alexander Schréder, Gertrud von le Fort, 
Werner Bergengruen, Edzard Schaper, and others. These, how- 
ever, represent their own ideologies, not dictated ones. Their art has 
grown on German soil and was not molded into the image of an alien 
civilization. Neither do they preach hatred against an alleged enemy. 

The pretension admittedly implied in socialist realism has un- 
dermined the literature of the Soviet-occupied zone, not only from 
the literary standpoint but from the historical as well. Future gen- 


“Quoted by Sonntag, June 17, 1956; cf, also Sigfred Taubert, “Literarisches Leben in 
der Ostzone,” Bérsenblatt fiir den deutschen Buchhandel, Frankfurt [W], 1956, pp 1260ff. 
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erations in reading these works will not get a true picture of life as 
it was in our time, but a make-believe design, drawn up by the Soviet 
rulers. 

In any trade, including that of the writer, the quality of the work 
depends to a high degree on the honesty of the worker. Only he who 
has received—to quote Goethe’s immortal words—“der Dichtung 
Schleier aus der Hand der Wahrheit,” the veil of poetry from the 
hand of truth, has a chance to give life to his creations. The litera- 
ture of the Soviet zone is dead, for the written law kills (II Cor. 3:6). 
Where, we wonder, is the spirit that makes it alive? 








Noteworthy economic and social 
progress clearly proves that Spain 
is helping to form a better world 
within the historical framework of 
Western and Christian civilization. 


SPAIN TODAY: 
THE ECONOMIC AND THE 
SOCIAL SITUATION 


M. MARINA 


I 
THE Economic SITUATION 


SPAIN IS A LAND OF VARIETY and contrasts, some of them so abrupt 
and unexpected that it is difficult to know the land well and easy to 
apply judgments which, although true in a particular case, become 
erroneous when applied generally. 

With an area of half a million square kilometers Spain is the third 
largest among the nations of Europe. Situated in the northern 
hemisphere at a latitude similar to that of the United States, and at 
the furthest point in Europe, between two continents and two seas, 
its geographic position is of extraordinary value for historical, 
strategic and economic reasons. 

Thus, although the climate offers hard contrasts, and rain, which 
is plentiful in Galicia, for instance, is almost nonexistent in Almeria, 
Alicante, and some of the Aragonese regions, nevertheless, from the 
seaport of Motril on the Mediterranean to the high peak of Mulhacén, 
the highest in Europe after Mont Blanc, and within a distance of 
not more than forty kilometers, there is every kind of climate and 
agricultural zone, from the tropical sugar cane to that of perpetual 
snow. 
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The population, which amounted to about 8 million inhabitants 
when America was discovered, maintained that number for almost 
two centuries, precisely because of the constant overflow of emigra- 
tion to the New World. The first modern official census, in 1857, 
offered the figure of fifteen and a half million; today’s population, 
calculated by the Instituto de Estadistica at 29,431,000, has an 
average density of 58 per square kilometer. While the density 
approaches 300 in Barcelona and Vizcaya, it is not even close to 20 
in Soria and Huesca. Generally speaking, the maritime provinces 
constitute a belt of relative wealth and splendor around the plateaus 
of the two Castiles, which are poorer and less populated. Madrid 
situated in the geographical center of the nation, with almost two 
million inhabitants (the estimate for the year 1957 is 1,848,000), 
and with its radial system of communications and its increasing 
industrial and commercial development, is an exception to this rule, 
and thus justifies its position as a capital, not only for political 
reasons but also for economical and social ones. 

Although the birth rate has fallen alarmingly since the beginning 
of this century, from 34 per thousand in 1900 to 20.4 per thousand 
at the present time, the decrease in the death rate is even greater, 
from 29 per thousand to 9 per thousand during the same period. 
This fact indicates a net increase in population of about 300,000 
inhabitants a year, whom the economic development of the country 
can absorb only with difficulty, and who therefore migrate, par- 
ticularly to South America, at the rate of more than 50,000 inha- 
bitants a year. 

The fact that, within the development of population, the urban 
population has increased over the rural is worthy of note. Whereas 
the large cities have increased by 79 per cent between the years 
1900 and 1950, rural zones of fewer than 20,000 inhabitants have 
increased only by 35 per cent.’ 

From an economic point of view, the predominance of agricultural 
production has been traditional in Spain above all other sources of 
wealth. However, agricultural supremacy has been due more to the 
weakness of industry than to its own strength. Of Spain’s total area 
of fifty million hectares, only twenty can be given over to farming 


'R. Perpiné, Corologia. Teoria estructural y estructurante de la poblacién espafiola 
(1900-1950). Madrid: C.S.L.C., 1954. 
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as such; another twenty million is devoted to pastures and forests; 
and there still remains an area of ten million hectares which is not 
used for agricultural purposes. It has been calculated that “the 
equivalent area cultivated under standard conditions” is, in Spain, 
little more than half of what it is in France, while the difference in 
their total areas is rather small. 

As to land distribution, the problem of the large landed properties, 
particularly in southern Spain, is an old one. These properties 
developed in great part through economic causes—single-crop culti- 
vation, uncertainty about crops, and so on. In other regions, how- 
ever, such as Castile and Galicia, the parceling of land, due to equal 
distribution of inheritance, is a real calamity, which results in a 
multitude of insignificant plots unadapted to a rational system of 
cultivation. Out of 1,400,000 independent farmers who grow wheat, 
one million grow less than two hectares, and only five hundred grow 
more than 150 hectares. 

It should be noted, however, that in Spain before the war the 
peseta was a hard currency. For 4,800 million pesetas in banknotes 
in circulation, there was a bullion guarantee of more than 2,500 
million gold pesetas (about 500 million gold dollars, before the 
devaluation of the dollar) and about 700 million pesetas in silver. 
All these cash reserves were consumed during the civil war, and this 
without taking into account the considerable quantities of gold and 
silver extorted from private citizens by the Red regime or by its 
anarchist-Communist troops. At present the balance at the Banco de 
Espafia is only 135,359,000 gold pesetas. Taking this national 
catastrophe into account, and noting the relatively flourishing and 
expanding state of the present economy, we may well speak of a 
small “Spanish miracle.” 

Although it is true that our agriculture has not completely 
recovered, and has not kept pace with the rate of our needs, and that 
this weakness is the cause of our actual economic difficulties, never- 
theless much is being done to improve the state of things. Significant 
progress is being made in irrigation; and this in spite of the fact that 
to irrigate with water in Spain is to irrigate with gold. One million 
three hundred and fifty thousand hectares of irrigated land in 1920 


*Thornthwait: “Geographical Review,” June, 1953. 
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have become 1,450,000 in 1950, and 1,745,000 in 1956, and it is 
hoped that the figure of two million hectares may soon be reached. 
Reforestation has also become one of the great problems. Since 
1941 more than a million hectares have been reforested at an increas- 
ing rate, so that for 1956 alone the figures read 170,000 hectares. 
The number of tractors (a sign of farm mechanization) has increased 
from 4,300 in 1940 to 30,000 in 1956. 

The reforms in property and agricultural crops have been due to 
the very valuable efforts of the Instituto de Colonizacién, a model 
self-sufficient foundation, although dependent on the Ministry of 
Agriculture; its only fault has been not to proceed as quickly as 
could be desired owing to a lack of economic resources. In spite of 
this, the index of its total expenditures has risen from 100 in 1951 
to 636 in 1956, when it spent 2,333 million pesetas. Its principal 
tasks have been the changing of large zones into irrigated land, ac- 
quiring large landed estates and distributing them among farmers, 
attending to social well-being as much as to productivity, stimulating 
private initiative on the improvement of crops, and so forth. It has 
already settled about 45,000 families, some of them in totally new, 
clean and cheerful villages, which have mushroomed in regions that 
were formerly almost deserted. 

The Ministry of Agriculture has successfully fought the system of 
small landholdings and that other great danger, erosion, by means 
of concentration of plots and other adequate measures. 

Another factor of the greatest importance in the economic and so- 
cial order is that of our industrialization. It has been greatly dis- 
cussed, but it seems that, taking into consideration the precarious 
Spanish agriculture and the net population increase of 300,000 al- 
ready mentioned, only industry and commerce could bring an ade- 
quate economical solution. 

The Spanish industrial development in recent years has been truly 
extraordinary, as can be seen in the following figures, which are 
based not only on official data, but also on the computations of 
reputable banking firms.’ 

The net industrial income during 1956 has been calculated at 
about 122,000 million pesetas, which marks an increase of 8 per 


*Estudio Econémico del Banco Central, Afio 1956; idem del Banco de Bilbao, 1955, etc. 
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cent over the preceding year and about 40 per cent of the total 
revenue of Spain. The production of steel ingots has increased from 
372,000 metric tons in 1936 to 1,101,000 in 1955, and this produc- 
tion will shortly be almost doubled when the great steel mill in Avilés 
will be finished. Cement production has increased in the same period 
of time from 404,000 to 3,745,000 tons. Although these figures may 
seem insignificant to an American, they represent a considerable ef- 
fort, considering that we started with nothing. 

But the most impressive and important growth has been that of 
hydroelectric power, which has increased from little more than three 
thousand million kilowatts per hour in 1935 to 12,200 million in 
1955. This growth has permitted not only the building of large power 
houses, but also and mainly that of magnificent hydraulic works, 
which have increased the capacity of our reservoirs to similar figures 
in millions of cubic meters. 


Thanks to the progress made in industry, an over-all increase in 
the national income has been achieved. Whereas the general mark of 
agricultural production has not yet reached the level of 1929, indus- 
trial production has increased from 100 for that year to 217 in 1955. 


The American Economic Mission has evaluated our national in- 
come at 236,000 million for the year 1953, but this figure exceeds 
slightly the stricter computation made by our Consejo de Economia 
Nacional which evaluates it at 228,796 million for the same year. 
By using the year 1953 as a landmark and giving the peseta its 
equivalent for that year, the over-all income has increased from 
166,795 million in 1940 to 261,942 million in 1955, and to an esti- 
mated 274,872 million in 1956. The income per person has increased 
during the same sixteen years from 6,445 to 9,302 pesetas per year. 
We do not have at the moment the official computation in accordance 
with the value of the peseta in 1929; but even under this more severe 
norm, according to which the income per person was at the time 1,092 
pesetas, it would come to about 1,200 for the year 1956.* 

Thus, by convergence of statistical data, and by daily experience 
within the grasp of any tourist, Spanish economic progress within 

“La Renta Nacional de Espafia,” Publ. del Consejo de Economia Nacional, Afios 1955 
y 1956.—The study made by the Banco Central, 1956, was more optimistic, reaching the 


figure of 1,426 pesetas (p. 31) as being the actual income per person in 1955, at the 
prices of 1929, 
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the last few years is worthy of note, whatever its relative value may 
be with respect to other more progressive nations. 

Generally considered as vulnerable points within the political 
economy of these years are the following facts: 

There has been a lack of coordination in the growth of agricul- 
ture and industry, and this must be achieved at all costs. The notable 
increase in food prices has been due to the lack of agricultural pro- 
ductivity. Correlatively, the lack of capacity for consumption of the 
farms has been an obstacle to industrial development, which can 
rely only slightly on foreign markets. 

According to many, industrialization has been growing too fast; 
and there has been an abuse of credit on the part of private persons, 
as well as banks and the State, because of insufficient capital forma- 
tion. 

The State has been blamed for excessive intervention in private 
initiative and company development. The accusation is particularly 
meant for the Instituto Nacional de Industria, the INI.° According 
to the principles that have inspired it and which are manifested 
through its legislation, this organization should not have an absorbent 
character, but rather a propelling and supplementing influence, but 
this has undoubtedly gone too far in practice. What cannot be doubted 
is that its influence in the development of Spanish economy is de- 
cisive and that without it the necessary strong impulse toward the 
industrialization of the nation would perhaps not have been possible. 
One may judge of its importance by the following figures: The value 
of INI’s participation in different firms, and of its loans granted to 
them, is about 17,900 million pesetas at this date, although it is calcu- 
lated that participation will reach 38,000 million. INI owns a total 
of all shares in twelve large corporations, among them the “E.Na- 
cional Siderirgica, S.A.” with a total capital of about 8,000 million 
and the “Calvo Sotelo” ( a fuel firm), whose capital has been esti- 
mated at 6,093 million. It has majority participation in twenty other 
firms, and intervenes in thirty-three others. The total amount of im- 
portant firms in which it participates is sixty-five. 


‘INI was created by law in 1941, as a “public law agency dependent on the Presidencia 
del Gobierno, whose mission it is to encourage and finance, in the service of the nation, 
the creation and revival of our industries, especially those related to the defense of the 
nation, and those which aim toward the development of its economic self-sufficiency.” 
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However, serious discussion is not so much concerned with pro- 
duction, whose increase is generally considered unquestionable, as 
with the distribution of wealth. In fact, it has been questioned whether 
the abuses of the old capitalism have not been reintroduced into 
Spain, within a limited scope, and whether the contrast is too pro- 
nounced between the large profits of many firms and actual salaries 
of employees. 

The Spanish Metropolitans themselves have admitted in a collec- 
tive Declaration, dated August 15, 1956, that these contrasts exist, 
and perhaps more intensively than before: 

It is true that, thanks to the period of peace we are now enjoying and to 
the social laws now in force, the standard of living has risen in some geo- 
graphical and social spheres, as compared with previous days. However, it is 
no less evident that in Spain today very many persons of the middle class 
and the laboring class find it difficult to afford the most indispensable items 
within their modest budgets, while the number of citizens who enjoy hand- 
some incomes has increased more than ever before in our country. 


In order to find concrete figures that would show these contrasts, one 
must refer to private calculations.° 

However, interpretation of statistical data is not easy. For instance, 
Msgr. Fidel Garcia, former Bishop of Calahorra, has just published 
in Razon y Fe (March, 1957, p. 213) a study in which he comes to 
the conclusion that “although our salary is the lowest of all in abso- 
lute figures [the comparison is made with the most prosperous na- 
tions of Europe and America], it is, however, one of the highest in 
relation with or percentage of an active individual’s income.” That 
is why the solution has to be found in the increase of productivity 
and income. 

Perhaps the following distinction is a just estimate: if one con- 
siders the compensation of labor in relation with the time unit, the 
actual remuneration of the Spanish worker is little more or even less 
than what it was before the war; if one considers over-all compensa- 
tion of labor, and, most of all, the sums of money received by the 





*See the article by P. Martin de Nicolas in Fomento Social, January, 1957, in which 
the author uses the data given by the Banco de Bilbao in its Memorandum for 1956. 
He argues that the lowest economic conditions correspond to the nonskilled agricultural 
workers, who do not earn more than about 9,000 pesetas as a yearly income. Industrial 
workers (unskilled, as well) may reach 14,000 pesetas income, whereas the average 
income for industrial management is 124,000. 
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families of individual workers, then there can be no doubt that the 
earnings of workers are now noticeably greater. The reason for this 
is that workers nowadays work more overtime and hold more than 
one job, while almost all members of the family also work. After 
all, and up to a certain point, this is the fatal consequence of the last 
war; peoples, as well as families, cannot regain their fortunes with- 
out sacrifice and greater effort. Impartial observers generally admit 
that, at the same time that the economy of the nation has generally 
progressed, the standard of living among our workers has risen. 

Concerning the question of Social Security one must note that there 
existed formerly in Spain a much-credited, reliable and scientifically 
controlled institution called the Instituto Nacional de Previsién, 
which organized, together with other regional entities, the system of 
old age pensions in Spain. After the war, this Instituto became almost 
a ministry department while conserving its autonomy, and in the 
eyes of many this change has sapped its efficiency in proportion to 
its expense. This organization now takes care of sickness and acci- 
dent insurance, the present regime’s most expensive innovation, fam- 
ily subsidies, old age pensions, and in addition collects the obligatory 
syndicate quotas, as well as the obligatory quota for professional 
training. All these quotas represent 19 per cent of the salary funds, 
of which 14.5 is paid by firms and 4.5 by the employees. Apart from 
these forms of insurance, there is the labor accident insurance which 
must be taken by firms through private insurance organizations, and 
which must be paid entirely by the employers by means of quotas 
that average about 5 per cent of the salary. 

However, other organizations which have been created in Spain 
since the war also cover labor security. These are the “Montepfos” 
and the “Mutualidades Laborales,” which are self-governing and 
also rely on a certain percentage of salaries (from 9 per cent up) 
which is paid in part by the employee and almost wholly by the 
employer. They have been divided into professions or branches of 
production, and with little uniformity. The most notable among 
these is the powerful “Caje de Jubilaciones y Subsidios” of the tex- 
tile industry. 

These Mutualidades have concerned themselves mainly with the 
system of retirement because of old age or illness, as well as with 
widows’ and orphans’ pensions, and the like, with truly generous 
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quotas which almost correspond to a full salary, and thus comple- 
ment the other general subsidies granted by the State. 

One might also mention here the “plus familiar.” This is not an 
insurance, nor does it imply an increase in salary funds, but is rather 
a distribution of the latter. Labor rules require that each firm set 
aside a certain percentage, sometimes as much as 20 per cent of all 
the workers’ wages as a whole, to distribute these funds in the form 
of what is generally called “points,” while taking into consideration 
the family charges of each worker. Thus, a married worker may 
get five points for his wife, another point for each child, and so 
ferth. This system is more or less a substitute for compensation 
funds. 

From what has been seen, the actual system of wages and benefits 
in Spain is rather complicated, but, although this may constitute some 
difficulty, it also means that the employee receives considerable cash 
earnings over and above what is called his basic salary. 

In general, it can be said that the policy of Franco’s government, 
and particularly that of the former Minister of Labor, Sr. Girén, 
has definitely stood in favor of the worker by granting him handsome 
benefits. On the other hand, we must admit that the results have not 
lived up to the purpose, partly because of lack of technique, and 
partly because the actual state of Spanish economy could not permit 
it. The current opinion among Spaniards is that social security is too 
expensive, and that it would be preferable to receive a larger basic 
salary at present, with less security for the future." 

In order to make any sort of judgment of an economic or social 
nature, price levels must be taken into consideration on account of 
their close relationship with the whole of the economic and financial 
situation of a nation. According to the computation of the Instituto 
Nacional de Estadistica, in its bulletin dated February of 1957, page 
176, if we use 100 as a mark for the year 1940, the corresponding 
number for 1956 would be 575.5. This constant rise in prices counter- 
balances the rise in salaries, thus devaluating actual progress. 

This rise in prices is, in turn, in close relation with monetary 
circulation. Before the war only 4,800 million pesetas were in circu- 
lation, backed mostly with gold and silver. The latest balance given 


"There are many other organizations devoted to labor and family protection. See 
P. Florentino del Valle, S.J., Las Reformas Sociales en Espafia, 2nd Edition, 1948. 
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by the Banco de Espafia comes to 55,821 million. If the fact that the 
number of current accounts has increased in similar proportions is 
also taken into consideration, the inevitable rise in prices that has 
taken place will be easily understood, as well as the inflationary prob- 
lem with which the new government, through its economic coopera- 
tion organizations, is now faced. 

We must recognize the effect on inflation of various causes, the 
most universal being abuse of public and private credit. Banking 
firms that use it resort to the Banco de Espafia, and the latter is 
forced in turn to issue a greater number of bills. Apart from this gen- 
eral cause, however, we must also take into account last year’s poor 
crop, the independence of Morocco, which poured into the interna- 
tional market a great quantity of pesetas, and in addition the latest 
salary rise, which has been too bulky and badly planned. All of these 
factors have contributed to the current inflation. 


II 


CaTHoLic SociaL ACTION 

From the end of the last century until the civil war, Spanish social 
action followed a course similar to that of other European nations. 
Its first outstanding apostle was P. Antonio Vicent, S.J., who was 
called by the well-known Christian sociologist, Severino Aznar, “a 
giant figure, and illustrious father of social Catholicism in Spain.”” 
Later, the labor of P.Gabriel Palau, S.J., founder of the Accién So- 
cial Popular in Barcelona, was also worthy of note and was imitated 
by many. P. Sisinio Nevares became the first Director of the Institu- 
cién Fomento Social, which was founded by the Society of Jesus for 
the study and publication of Catholic solutions to social problems. 
P. Nevares was followed by P. Azpiazu, a remarkable personality who 
later occupied a seat in the Real Academia de Ciencias Morales y 
Politicas until his death in 1953. 

During all this time, the Accién Social fluctuated with the times. 
P. Vicent created many labor circles similar to those created by the 
Conde de Mun. Of these, the truly remarkable one in the city of 
Burgos has adapted itself to the mutations of time and is growing 


in strength. 





"See the book by P. Florentino del Valle, S.J., P. Antonio Vicent, Biblioteca de 
Fomento Social, Madrid, 1947. 
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A most significant figure within Spanish Catholic Social Action 
is the second Marqués de Comillas, D. Claudio Lépez Bra, whose 
claim to beatification has been introduced. With P. Vicent, he had 
been the soul of that mass pilgrimage, made up of thousands of 
Spanish workers, who visited and consoled Pope Leo XIII. 

However, we must confess that in the labor field there had always 
been a sort of paternalism on the part of the employers, as well as 
apathy on the part of emplovees, which, together with our natural 
tendency against association, prevented the Christian syndicates from 
prospering sufficiently, while little by little two formidable labor 
groups were being formed; the Unién General de Trabajadores, or 
U.G.T., which was supported by the Socialist party, and the Confed- 
eracién Nacional del Trabajo, or C.N.T., which was operated and 
protected by the Federacién Anarquista Ibérica, or F.A.I. 

The union of these two labor organizations (or syndicates) was 
responsible for the fall of the monarchy and later for the outbreak 
of the Revolution, not only on account of its great number of votes, 
but mainly because of the revolutionary violence imposed by the rul- 
ing regime. 

It is a well-known fact that the elections that determined the fall of 
the monarchy were not legislative elections but rather municipal elec- 
tions in which the number of votes in favor of the monarchy was 
considerably larger in the Peninsula as a whole than it was in the 
large cities. Two more elections followed. On November 19, 1933, 
the leftists were defeated by five million center and rightist votes to 
three million, thus gaining only 98 representatives as compared to 
374. But in February of 1936, leftist parties united in a Popular 
Front won over 4,300,000 votes as compared to 5,051,000 right and 
center votes. This increase of more than a million votes in favor of 
united leftist parties in opposition to right and center parties, which 
had divided their greater number of votes among multiple candi- 
dacies, gave them 264 seats against 208. The reason for this victory, 
apart from the absurdity of the electoral system, lay in the action of 
the F.A.I., the anarchist federation which had abstained from voting 
in the 1933 elections, true to its direct action tactics, but which 
joined the Communists in 1936 in order to bring about the revolu- 
tion.” As a matter of fact, that victorious election was immediately 


*See the article “Comentario Electoral” by M. Marina, in Razén y Fe, April, 1936. 
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transformed into a real tyranny, which culminated in the assassina- 
tion of the leader of the monarchist opposition in the Camara, D. José 
Calvo Sotelo. 

At the beginning of the civil war, Socialist and Communist syndi- 
cates had 2,550,000 affiliates, whereas the Catholic syndicates, which 
had finally united into the Confederacién Espafiola de Sindicatos 
Obreros, or C.E.S.O., numbered only 114,651 members. These, how- 
ever, had great courage, as was indeed necessary at the time in order 
to resist, at the risk of one’s life, the revolutionary avalanche directed 
by Russia. P. Jestis Ballesta, S.J., a member of the Institucién Fo- 
mento Social, was the soul of this Christian syndicates union, and 
became a martyr of Catholic social action when he was assassinated 
on August 8, 1936, for his love for Christian workers. 

Taking all this into consideration, one can understand the structure 
of the new regime after the victory in 1939. A national alliance was 
formed around the Army by tradicionalistas, renovacién espaiiola, 
and monarchists of all kinds, along with more important organiza- 
tions such as the “Falange Espafiola,” founded by Primo de Rivera, 
and the “Juntas ofensivas Nacionalsindicalistas,” which had been 
created in Valladolid by Onésimo Redondo to represent a Spanish 
and Christian kind of syndicalism opposing anarchism (the F.A.I.), 
although making use of some of its tactics. From this alliance has 
sprung the name of the Movimiento, “Falange Espafiola Tradicional- 
ista y de las J.0.N.S.,” in which syndicate organizations play an im- 
portant part. 

According to No. 13 of the Fuero del Trabajo, a sort of charter or 
declaration of economic and social rights, “the vertical syndicate is 
a public law corporation constituted under the direction of the State 
for the integration, within a single organ, of all the elements partici- 
pating in the fulfilling of an economic process, within a determined 
service or branch of production, in hierarchical order.” 

The Falangist leader José Luis Arrese, at present Housing Min- 
ister, has written of the syndicate: 

Different, horizontally planned syndicates of one kind or another, as if in 
battle formation, will be no more. They will be replaced by the homogeneous 
vertical syndicates of national syndicalism, with which we shall have achieved 


perfect harmony, and a more perfect union, since the employer and employee 
will not be two powers confronted with each other, but rather two collabor- 
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ators, equally interested in the success of the enterprise. They will represent 
not opposing, but mutual interest. 


In accordance with these principles, and with the labor law of 
January, 1940, twenty-three syndicates have been established, and 
divided into the following categories: the industrial, the agricultural, 
and the services section. For instance, the syndicates of metal, hide, 
and wood, etc., have been made part of the industrial section, whereas 
the syndicates of cereals, olives, etc., are within the agricultural, and 
the syndicates of transportation, banking, press and graphic arts are 
included in the services section. 

This peculiarity of the Spanish official labor organizations, by 
which employers and employees of the nation are thus included, 
rendered difficult the admission of Spanish representatives into the 
thirty-ninth meeting of the International Labor Conference at Geneva 
in June, 1956. Mr. Oksnes, Swedish Governmental Delegate and 
Chairman of the Credentials Committee, defended an opinion favor- 
able to the admission in a few paragraphs which constitute at the 
same time an impartial synthesis of what the Spanish syndicates are: 


The Organizacién Nacional Sindical is a corporation which includes all 
economic interests, those of the employers as well as those of the workers. 
The Syndicate Movement as such constitutes the social section of the National 
Syndicate Organization, whereas the interests of the employers make up the 
economic section of the organization. Both sections are completely indepen- 
dent, but are coordinated in economic matters by a national Delegado de 
Sindicatos, appointed by the State, who is assisted in matters relating to the 
syndical organization of each branch of production by a chief of the Organ- 
izacién Nacional Sindical, also appointed by the State, and whose functions 
are also limited to economic coordination. This general structure applies to 
the provincial as well as to the national circuit. . . . The social section of the 
Organizacién Nacional Sindical is elected by the leaders of the provincial 
Syndicates. These are in turn chosen by the leaders of the local Syndicates, 
and the latter are elected by all the workers. All those elections are free, 
the vote is secret, and they are held according to the electoral regulations 
of 1947. Affiliation to the Syndicates is voluntary. However, all workers are 
compelled to pay the quota (which is now about 1.80 per cent of the salaries, 
1.50 being contributed by the firm, and 0.30 by the employee), which pays 
for certain social benefits derived from the syndicates, such as vacation 
residences, athletic fields, libraries, professional training schools and labor 
housing. Aside from the syndicates that form part of the single structure 
representing workers’ interests in the Organizacién National Sindical, there 
are professional associations which workers may join freely, such as the 
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Hermandad de Trabajadores de Accién Catolica. . . . Basing my conclusions 
on the above considerations, I can say that there exists labor organization 
in Spain, and that it was that organization which chose the Delegacion de 


Trabajadores. 


Accordingly, therefore, one has to distinguish three lines within 
labor organization: the representative or elective line relating to 
the workers; the representative or elective line relating to the em- 
ployers; and the political line of insertion within the labor organiza- 
tion of the Movimiento Nacional Sindicalista, which is constituted 
by government delegates. All of these lines are applied on the local 
as well as on the provincial and national planes. Furthermore, the 
three lines converge in all those planes, thus justifying the name of 
Vertical Syndicate. 

It is worthy of note that the syndicates are also provided with 
ecclesiastical counselors, approved both by the Spanish ecclesiastical 
hierarchy and by the Holy See. The National Counselor is the Bishop 
of Leén, Dr. Almarcha. 

It would seem clear that although it cannot be said that the Spanish 
labor organization is of the kind preferred by the Church, it would 
be absurd to present it as being incompatible with its doctrine. 

It is true, however, that these state syndicates have been lacking 
in vitality in what concerns their principal object, which is the pro- 
tection of labor, and that they did not gain much popularity among 
the workers. But this could also be attributed to a ruling having its 
origin outside the labor organization which limits their duties by 
leaving up to the Ministry of Labor the task of salary regulation. 
Apparently the March ministerial crisis had some connection with 
this question, since both the new Minister of Labor, Sr. Sanz Orrio, 
and the Minister without Portfolio of the Movimiento, Sr. Solis, 
apparently plan to give new vitality to the syndicate movement. 

Although they are not a product of the syndicates but rather of 
the other social security organizations which we have mentioned, 
that is, the “Montepios” and the “Mutualidades Laborales,” we 
should mention here the important Universidades Laborales (Labor 
Colleges), which have been recently created with a view toward the 
“Humanistic formation” and education of workers in every kind 
of agricultural and industrial technique. 

The four principal Labor Colleges are situated in Gijén, Tar- 
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ragona, Cérdoba, and Seville. The Society of Jesus is responsible 
for the first of these, although only in disciplinarian and pedagogical 
activities, and the Dominican Order for that of Cérdoba. The other 
two are directed by lay teaching bodies. We could add to these, 
although in a lesser degree of importance, the large Escuela Técnica 
of Zamora, governed by the Salesian Fathers. 

There has also been a great diversity of opinion concerning these 
Universidades. In order to get an idea of their external magnifi- 
cence, I might point out that the one in Gijén is larger than the 
Monastery of El Escorial, and that its tower is taller than the 
Giralda of Seville. Many have called these constructions “pharaonic” 
and beyond the capacity of a poor economy. Its admirers, however, 
point out that such achievements are justified in compensation for 
the former neglect in technical training, and that they symbolize and 
represent a new era in which the dignity of labor is acknowledged. 
There is truth in all this. Although they could have been much more 
economical and better adapted to our possibilities from a functional 
point of view, the fact is once again that “Spain is a land of contrast” 
and its people is imaginative and idealistic. 

Although Accién Sindical is monopolized by the Movimiento Na- 
cional, this does not mean that there are no other social activities of 
an independent nature. There are, and they have arisen mainly 
through the Church’s initiative. 

The present-day Spanish episcopacy can boast of figures notable 
in the social sphere, among them the Cardinal Primate of Toledo 
himself, who has already distinguished himself in social activities 
as canon of Barcelona, together with P. Gabriel Palau, S.J., whom 
we have already mentioned. 

The “Instituto Leén XIII’ was founded by the Spanish Church, 
through the initiative of the Bishop of Malaga, for the training of 
top-notch Spanish Catholic social leaders, laymen as well as priests. 
This Instituto boasts of an excellent faculty and divides its courses 
into four categories, two ordinary ones, and two for extension and 
specialization. It grants certificates of proficiency upon completion 
of its studies, and its classrooms are frequented by quite a few 
Spanish-American students. 

The “Semanas Sociales” are another Spanish Church institution. 
They were started in Spain in 1906 in imitation of those already 
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existing in France and other countries, were interrupted from 1912 
to 1933, and again in 1935, but were revived in 1949 and have con- 
tinued to the present. 

Catholic Action, particularly from the time it received universal 
encouragement from Pius XI, has been developed extensively in 
our nation. Its greatest theorist and organizer has been Msgr. Zacarias 
Vizearra, titular Bishop of Ereso, who directs it as General Coun- 
selor in the name of the Junta de Metropolitanos, which is its supreme 
authority. 

The structure of our Catholic Action is perfect from a legal point 
of view. In addition, it has provided for the grouping around its 
four branches (men, women and young people of both sexes) of 
existing religious social action organizations in Spain. Perhaps the 
vitality of its groups and their drive for making converts does not al- 
ways live up to its programmatic assignments. 

For some time, too rigid a criterion had been held in Spain (as 
well as in Italy) for the integration of religious social action within 
each branch. Little by little, this was replaced by reality and fair 
judgment. Specialized labor work was allowed; “marginal” tasks 
for Catholic Action were created to make its strictly religious char- 
acter compatible with social work; there also arose the problem of a 
name, and for several years people spoke of the J.0.A.C. or “Juven- 
tud Obrera de Accién Catélica”; finally, in the spring of 1956, the 
Metropolitans agreed to accept the universal name of J.0.C. (initials 
representing Juventud Obrera Catélica, or Young Catholic Workers) 
for religious social work for young Catholic workers. 

Since the world J.0.C. organization is quite well known, we shall 
not delay in giving any more details. Spanish leaders have been 
usually inspired by the Belgian pattern, which they have often gone 
to study in its own country. In Barcelona and its region, however, 
the influence of some of the present tendencies of the French J.0.C. 
may be found. Still, the number of young J.0.C. affiliates is not 
large enough, except in some dioceses, such as Valladolid, where, on 
account of special circumstances, the J.0.C. has subsisted thanks to 
the protection of its Archbishop even when the general trend was 
against it. The number of J.0.C. affiliates is doubtless over the ten 
thousand mark in Spain today, but it does not extend to twenty 
thousand. 
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A specialized Catholic Action organization exists for adult workers, 
its “Hermandad Obrera,” or H.O.A.C., but its characteristics are 
quite special. Created since the end of the war, it does not yet have ac- 
cess to the masses, nor have J.0.C.’s graduates joined it. Its main con- 
cern is the spiritual and cultural formation of leading groups by 
means of a cyclical plan of studies in the form of discussions and “Se- 
manas” of a predominantly spiritual character, which represent a syn- 
cretism of the methods used by St. Ignatius of Loyola in his Exer- 
cises with the system of “ejercitaciones” by P. Lombardi, as well as 
with other teaching processes, such as the so-called “Cursillos de 
cristiandad” (short lecture courses in Christianity). The latter have 
been started and reorganized in Palma de Mallorca by its Bishop, Dr. 
Enciso. 

H.O.A.C. today has a very select group of directors and leaders, 
some of whom are even internationally known, and a few hundred 
propagandists throughout Spain. It has inspired in its members an 
austere and aggressive kind of mysticism, which some people think 
is a little hard, pessimistic, and too intent on the advent of radically 
new social structures necessary to the innovating momentum of the 
working class. What cannot be denied is its independence from the 
present Spanish regime, which has been stressed to such an extent 
that it seems sometimes to have changed into open hostility. This 
has caused their militant weekly Tu to be suppressed by the govern- 
ment, but its spirit can still be found in today’s Boletines de la 
H.O.A.C., which have avoided government censorship on account of 
their connection with Catholic Action. 

The “Hermandades del Trabajo” are an essentially Spanish in- 
stitution which has developed greatly under present circumstances. 
They define themselves as the “Movimiento Apostélico Social,” thus 
using the initials M.A.S., which is the name of their publication. 
“They have one purpose for religious action, and another for social 
action, and their nature and work is in no way connected with the 
political and syndicate spheres.” 

This Movimiento has already achieved in Madrid the founding of 
twenty-three autonomous but coordinated Brotherhoods, some in 
professional branches, such as the Brotherhood of Commerce (Her- 
mandad del Comercio), the Brotherhood of Laboratories (Herman- 
dad de Laboratorios), etc., and other important enterprises, such as 
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the “Hermandad de la Telefénica,” “Hermandad de la Standard 
Eléctrica,” ete. Each of these includes women as well as men, hoping 
to win over the masses, while gradually making a judicious selection 
of its members. Thus, the Madrid Brotherhoods have today 32,000 
registered members, 8,000 of whom are active members, while more 
than a thousand are devoted to the apostolate within the Brotherhood, 
and a more select group of about two hundred, called the Vanguardias 
de Santa Maria, act as the inspiration of the whole work. The 
Diocesan Delegate, Reverend Don Abundio Garcia Roman, has been 
the creator of this institution under the constant protection and en- 
thusiastic encouragement of the Patriarch-Bishop of Madrid, Dr. 
Eijo y Garay. 

The Brotherhoods have been spreading from Madrid to other 
dioceses when these have requested their formation because of its 
favorable results. However, up to now, a national union has been 
avoided, perhaps for transitory and prudential reasons. It is im- 
portant to note that these Brotherhoods, whose leaders live an in- 
tensively spiritual life, have social ramifications of an eminently 
practical and temporal character, which may, in part, be the reason 
for their immense popularity among their affiliates. For instance, 
the Madrid Brotherhoods have a prosperous popular saving fund, 
which basically finances their other activities. They have built more 
than 1,000 economical housing projects in four years, and they own 
consumers’ goods cooperatives, residences in the mountains or at the 
seashore, sanitary hospitals, soup kitchens, etc. 

Another important work, concerned this time with management 
problems, has originated within Accién Catélica: the Accién Social 
Patronal, which has joined the international movement of Christian 
employers known as the U.N.I.A.P.A.C. Its main centers are now in 
Madrid, Barcelona, Valencia, Vigo, and a few other province capitals 
in Spain. The number of firms that have joined is not yet great, 
but the organization is moved by a conquering spirit, and acts with 
great realism, and it has adapted itself to its environment. It owns 
a publication, Orientaciones, and has organized in Madrid, together 
with a group of leaders, a set of technicians who base their campaigns 
and reforms on well-founded data. As an organization of employers, 
it has also improved its own efficiency through enterprising methods. 
Last March, it held a national congress, attended by more than a 
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hundred delegates from various provinces, at which the Cardinal 
Primate delivered an important closing speech. It is without doubt 
one of the fundamental instruments of the restoration of a Christian 
social order in Spain. 

Honorable mention should be given to the work of the diocesan 
clergy in the present-day social movement in Spain. Phis is perhaps 
one of the most profound changes that have taken place in the post- 
war period. Ecclesiastical vocations have increased greatly, and the 
standard of the Spanish clergy has risen considerably. An adequate 
demonstration of this growing movement has been the recent Congress 
for Perfection and Apostolate which took place last fall, where the 
delegates from the Holy See themselves were favorably impressed. 
We have already mentioned the work of the Episcopacy. Further- 
more, the young clergy have taken to social work with almost revolu- 
tionary impetus. Their enthusiasm has manifested itself in deeds, 
such as the activity of many seminarists within fields of labor, for 
instance, in workshops and factories where they acquire personal 
experience of labor environments. There have been many priests 
devoted to difficult apostolates in the slums of the large cities, while 
others have shown their experience and gifts of leadership and coun- 
sel in the councils of the different Obras and Movimientos. 

Religious and social work has also been a growing concern of 
various religious orders, both of men and of women. 

The apostolic achievements of the Salesian religious, fortunately 
well developed in Spain, are known to all the world. In 1953, they 
presented a remarkable exhibition of their work in technical training 
and instruction. They then had twenty-six professional colleges, with 
15,000 students. These figures would have to be increased now by 
a considerable percentage, without counting their powerful “Antiguos 
Alumnos” (alumni) associations. 

Thirty years ago, the Society of Jesus founded its “Fomento 
Social” institution, using the Action Populaire in Paris as a model. 
We have to admit, however, that for various reasons its work has not 
yet reached, even relatively to Spain, the degree of success achieved 
by its French counterpart. 7 

However, the Society of Jesus has promoted professional training 
through its Instituto Catélico de Artes e Industrias, or I.C.A.I., which 
is a first-rate organization devoted to the training of electrical en- 
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gineers and specialized workers. It has also developed an important 
network of professional colleges, which according to the latest sta- 
tistical data number forty-six, with 11,000 students, as well as one 
hundred and sixty-seven elementary day and fifty-six elementary 
night schools, attended by 27,000 and 8,000 students, respectively. 
And, of course, it directs the Universidad Laboral of Gijén, as we 
have already mentioned. 

The great work of the “Hogar del Empleado,” a personal inspira- 
tion of P. Morales, S.J., is worth mentioning as well. It has a few 
thousand affiliates in Madrid, and is spreading to the provinces. It 
has many similarities with the Hermandades Obreras but, as its name 
indicates, generally groups together, and has more affinity with, ad- 
ministrative and office workers. It has also combined its social work 
with deep spiritual and apostolic perfectionism. At present, a new 
Secular Institute is being formed within the organization to insure 
its continuation and propagation. 

However, the work carried out by the Congregaciones Marianas 
(Sodalities), deeply rooted in Spain, is perhaps the most noteworthy 
within the labor apostolate of the Society of Jesus. We are not speak- 
ing of the Congregations of university and other students, which are 
the most numerous. The Spanish Federation includes today eighty- 
one Congregations with 26,000 members, and in it a Movimiento of 
“Congregaciones Marianas Obreras” has been outstanding in safe- 
guarding the genuine spirit of the Sodality and in following the 
directions of the General of the Society of Jesus while making its 
selective character compatible with the apostolate of the masses. It 
is called the Movimiento of the “Vanguardias Obreras Juveniles” 
(V.0.J.), and it has at present twenty-five Centers, close to a thou- 
sand militants and about 2,000 affiliates. They work mainly in Madrid 
and Barcelona, in perfect brotherhood with the J.0.C. whose en- 
ergetic methods agree with the spirit of the Congregations. 

One should mention two other institutions of the greatest impor- 
tance, which, although not strictly economic or social, are exercising 
a notable influence on Spanish life. 

The most modern ‘of these is that of “Opus Dei,” which had a 
decisive influence on the publication of the Apostolic Constitution 
regulating secular institutions. It was founded in Spain by Dr. 
Escriva and has expanded greatly throughout the world. It was 
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brought again into the public eye with the Spanish governmental 
crisis of March, 1957. Don Laureano Lépez Rodé, a member of 
“Opus Dei” and a professor of Administrative Sciences, wrote in its 
publication, Nuestro Tiempo, an article about modern tendencies in 
State administration which has obviously been used as a pattern for 
the recent structural reform in the Spanish government, while the 
author himself holds an important position in the Secretariate of the 
Presidency of the Council of Ministers. The Minister of Commerce, 
Sr. Ullastres, and, it seems, the Minister of Finance, Sr. Navarro 
Rubio, also belong to “Opus Dei.” 

Another, although older, institution is that of the Asociacién Ca- 
télica Nacional de Propagandistas, or A.C.N. de P., founded more 
than forty years ago by the present Bishop of Malaga, Msgr. Angel 
Herrera. This association has always had a marked social apostolate 
character. It made the old Debate into a great paper, and created the 
present daily, Ya, along with that admirable venture, the “Editorial 
Catélica,” which is today in full development. Three eminent states- 
men, all well known for their social Christian ideas, proceed from 
the Association: Gil Robles, the famous leader of Catholic Democ- 
racy before the war, and the ex-Ministers of the present regime, Sres. 
Larraz and Martin Artajo, who have left deep and favorable im- 
pressions of their activity in the Finance and Foreign Affairs Minis- 
tries, respectively. 

In all of this social activity there is evident more variety than 
unity, more initiative than organization, more of the selective and 
less of the popular. The great body of the Spanish people is still 
indifferent and averse to the social action of the Church. Communist 
and anarchist syndicalist groups, which have been working under- 
ground in connivance with foreign elements, have not yet been com- 
pletely suppressed. Although we should not underestimate what has 
been done and is being done, we must confess that much remains to 
be done in order to convert our guerrillas into the large army which 
we can and must develop. 

This article has confined itself to the study of some economic and 
social aspects. These are, however, particularly in present-day Spain, 
fundamentally related with other essential aspects of life. With 
the exception of a few references, we have said nothing concerning 
religious, cultural, political, and international problems in Spain to- 
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day. Since we have been unable to discuss these questions extensively 
we shall not try to give a complete prediction as to the future of the 
nation but we shall limit ourselves to making a few generalizations. 

Our Chief of State has said many times that Spain has an “open 
constitution” political regime, that is to say, one that relies on an 
elaboration and transformation toward something which is neither 
a plagiarism nor a meaningless form, but rather something adequate 
to the necessities and character of Spain. This is even more applic- 
able to social conditions as a whole. We live in a creative period, 
as does our generation throughout the whole world. 

Under these circumstances, it is only natural that a certain in- 
security, a certain disquiet, irritability or bad humor should appear 
in the voice of public opinion. (Existentialist “anxiety” does not 
become us Spanish too well!) Such states of mind are related to a 
formidable criticism and a most picturesque and dreadful prolifera- 
tion of utopian schemes and messianic predictions. However, it 
would be false and unjust to attribute such psychological states and 
opinions to a retrogressive and impoverishing process at work in 
Spain. Everywhere, and among ourselves particularly, great political 
and social changes are being started in euphoric rather than in de- 
pressive periods. Precisely because the most urgent necessities of 
our postwar period have been tided over, and because the generation 
that fought the anti-Communist crusade has been dwindling and is 
being followed by a younger generation tired of hearing about a war 
it does not remember and anxious to demonstrate by new feats its 
seditiousness—because of all these things, Spain today has sharpened 
its entire social and political feelings. 

For those who know our character, our history, and our “con- 
trasts” which, when they pass from the space element into the time 
element, become almost unbelievable abrupt variations, caution is 
necessary when making predictions. It seems that our greatest hopes 
for the future of Spain may be realized, but it would be risky to 
eliminate the possibility of disappointments and unpleasant episodes. 
In any hypothesis, we can see that an intense and deeply spiritual 
vitality still vibrates in Spanish souls, and that a plentiful variety 
of institutions and projects is expanding in positive contribution to 
the universal effort toward a better world within the historical tra- 
ditions of Western and Christian civilization. 








Deeply impressed with the gran- 
deur and misery of human nature, 
Mauriac found in Pascal a pro- 
found spiritual affirmation and 
the secret of his own signifi- 
cance as a novelist. 


FRANCOIS MAURIAC: 
THE WAY OF PASCAL 


MICHAEL F. MOLONEY 


FEW WRITERS HAVE BEEN so frank as Francois Mauriac in acknowl- 
edging their literary and ideological derivations. The chapter head- 
ings of his Mes Grands Hommes (translated into English as Men I 
Hold Great) contain the names of Pascal, Moliére, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Chateaubriand, Maurice and Eugénie de Guérin, Balzac, 
Flaubert, Loti, Barrés, Gide, Radiguet, and Graham Greene. That 
volume, however, does not fully define the literary influences to 
which Mauriac has been subjected. Scattered through the journals 
and critical essays are other names to which, whether in admission 
of indebtedness or in frank crossing of swords, he returns again and 
again. Montaigne, Racine, Bazin, Jammes, Lafon, D. H. Lawrence, 
Dostoevsky, Proust, Claudel, Colette — the list is impressive and 
revealing. Racine, Proust, and Lafon have provoked studies, Gide a 
retort, Barrés a tribute, Claudel a réponse. But in the whole galaxy 
— largely Gallic, for Mauriac is consistently nationalistic in orienta- 
tion — it was Pascal more than any other who determined the spirit 
and tone of his own work. It was the Abbé Péquignot, professor of 
rhetoric at the Marinist college on the outskirts of Bordeaux where 
so much of his future was shaped, who introduced the young Mauriac 
to Pascal and since that time, he confesses, the Brunschvicg edition 
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of Pascal has never left him.’ To the truth of that confession the 
whole body of his writings bears witness. 

The first effect of the intervention of Pascal was to give to 
Mauriac’s religious faith an essential intellectual respectability. To 
a novelist whose religious convictions are the warp upon which the 
fabric of his art is woven the significance of this fact is obvious. Few 
men can have been more sensitive than he to the isolation to which 
his Catholicism subjected him in the closing years of the nineteenth 
century and the opening of the twentieth. The mind of the young 
Christian intellectual in such an epoch, he declares in a passage 
clearly autobiographical, senses the spirit of denial in the modern 
world even before he has been predisposed to doubt by philosophic 
argument or literary experience or the appeal of amorous adven- 
ture. The body of believers are themselves a source of scandal 
to him. He is repelled by the evidence they supply of “intellectual 
poverty, base credulity, hatred, the fear of strange alluring passions, 
and, under the guise of edification, prejudice against the most noble 
works in favor of false and foolish rhapsodies.”* On the other hand 
he admires the savants and is attracted by the daring speculations 
and unbridled curiosity of renowned authors who speak for the 
exigencies of the human heart. The service of Pascal to the young 
believer so circumstanced is to reveal to him profound spiritual 
affirmation in one susceptible like himself to the dual tug of carnal 
temptation and ambition. At such a juncture youth can establish a 
bond with Pascal if it sees him “. . . as he really was, before his 
conversion . . . ,” for however singular Pascal may have been in 
nature, endowment, and achievement, this great Christian soul re- 
mains a “. . . brother in intellectual pride and even in a certain attrac- 
tion that the passions had for him.”* 

The impact of Pascal’s spiritual history, a powerful shaping in- 
fluence on Mauriac’s personal development as the ubiquitous refer- 
ences in the journals and essays testify, had, unquestionably, a tonal 

1Commencements d’une vie, Oeuvres complétes (Paris: Arthéme Fayard, 1951—), IV, 
148; La rencontre avec Barrés, IV, 189. Unless otherwise specified, all references to un- 
translated works are to this edition. Cf. also, Woman of the Pharisees, tr. Gerard Hop- 
kins (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1946), p. 144. 

*Men I Hold Great, tr. Elsie Pell (New York: Philosophical Library, 1951), p. 1. 
Cf. also passim, The Stumbling Block (New York: Philosophical Library, 1952). 
"Ibid., p. 2. 
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effect upon the novels. More immediately significant, however, was 
Mauriac’s discovery in Pascal of a humanism which, while rejecting 
nothing of the wide-ranging curiosity of Montaigne, actually com- 
plemented Montaigne’s probing of the mind and heart of man by 
adding a neglected dimension. Montaigne he recognizes as the true 
begetter of contemporary humanism — the Montaigne who spent his 
life in self-analysis, who had seemingly no other concern than accu- 
rately to report himself. But to Montaigne the Christian idea of in- 
terior progress, of self-perfection was in itself odious.‘ Pascal, no 
less concerned with man than was Montaigne, is, for Mauriac, the 
advocate of a profounder humanism, for denying nothing of human 
nature he would employ the totality of man to attain God.° He is the 
great prototype of a Christian humanism which accepts man as a 
point of departure but man already touched with the divine.° The 
largeness of Pascal’s sympathy revealed itself in his solicitude even 
for the inheritors of Montaigne. Pascal knew that Montaigne spoke 
not only for himself but for an innumerable family of kindred spirits, 
who, believing that it is possible to come to terms with nature and 
recognizing her complexity, accept her as she is. Very far from view- 
ing man’s situation as tragic they immerse themselves in the temporal 
order and draw therefrom a certain modest happiness. It was the 
mission of Pascal to disturb the self-satisfaction of these sons of 
Montaigne, to bring them, anterior to any concern with Revelation, 
evidences within themselves of rejection, of reprobation, of redemp- 
tion, in the manner in which the geologist deciphers the earth and, 
thanks to methodical excavations, reconstitutes prehistory.’ 

In Bordeaux ou adolescence, in Les maisons fugitives, in Le jeune 
homme, but particularly in The Frontenac Mystery Mauriac has 
spoken with disarming intimacy of the spiritual perturbation of his 
own youth. In this period, when the aesthetic impressionability of 
the budding artist awakened into a tortured conflict with the senti- 
mental Catholicism which he had absorbed at home and at the col- 
lege of the Grand-Lebrun, Mauriac found the breadth of Pascal’s 
understanding irresistible. The Pascal who could defend both Epic- 
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tetus and Montaigne before M. de Saci was a fortunate ally for the 
collegian so deeply impressed at once with the grandeur and misery 
of human nature.* The young Mauriac, already troubled by his 
dreams of a literary future, so sensitive, as the journals and the early 
novels reveal, to the kingdoms of the earth and their glory, needed 
the vision of a life at once humanistic and religious, if he was to 
follow the dual bent of his inner self. This vision Pascal supplied 
him. He learned that the sternness of Pascal’s beliefs and the anguish 
they entailed had not isolated him from other Christians. Rather, 
his spiritual suffering had given Pascal a conviction of the companion- 
ship of pain which all men share. He was spared the solitude of 
despair because he had climbed the rugged path to Calvary, that least 
solitary of the world’s eminences, and there had mingled in the press 
of those awaiting at the foot of the Cross the final consummation. The 
spiritual ordeal of Pascal actually rendered him more responsive 
to human fellowship, Mauriac insists, since, incapable as he was of 
abstract theological speculation, this great genius took to himself 
the particular concerns of ordinary Christians. It was neither the 
prodigious esprit by which he dominated inferior minds, nor the 
knowledge of man, nor the consuming curiosity for all things human 
that led him to sanctity. The secret of his spiritual growth was a char- 
ity which he possessed in common with the humblest of mortals. 
Hence he is the brother of all sinners, of all converts, of all those 
disturbed by a spiritual wound which at any moment may bleed 
afresh. He is in the number of those whom Love has pursued from 
afar and whose only reliance is that Love.” 

Thanks to Pascal, then, the human adventure for Mauriac is in- 
extricably involved with the Divine.** To those who deny any aware- 
ness of an interior exigency, any inner consciousness of the Divine 
Presence, he grants their probity, but insists that at the beginning of 
their intellectual and moral histories there was a deliberate rejec- 
tion of the supernatural. As a result their very reasoning processes 
proceed from a negation of God. Their initial passionate repudiation 
of all transcendentals sufficiently explains their specific insensibility 
to the things of God. They have in advance obstructed all the chan- 


*Ibid., 219-220. 
*Ibid., 259. 
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nels whereby Grace could reach them. Yet, though nothing less than 
a lightning bolt such as felled St. Paul on the Damascus road can 
thereafter reintroduce the supernatural into such lives, even the most 
indifferent still betray a hunger, however disguised the form of 
that hunger may be. To escape from God they attempt to find in 
themselves the equivalent of God, attributing their inmost aspirations 
to the potentialities of the human spirit. While the world today makes 
much of repression of the lower instincts in the Freudian sense, the 
repression of the hunger for God is omnipresent.” 

In the wake of Pascal the fundamental fact of human life is, for 
Mauriac, the collision of the Christian ethic with the inclinations of 
nature. The Christian is committed to a perpetual struggle. The con- 
cupiscence of the flesh and the pride of life are twin rivers of fire 
which he must breast."* The whole nobility of man consists in van- 
quishing his nature where God demands that it should be van- 
quished.** Hence there is an essential difference, Mauriac insists, 
“*. . . between the Christian who resists the life of Grace — that is to 
say, the sinner — and the religionless man who gives in to the cor- 
ruption of his nature. The latter thinks he can put corruption inside 
borders and integrate it into a normal and honourable worldly life. 
But the sinner knows with a knowledge that comes from God that he 
will not have done anything towards his salvation if he does not cut 
off the growth of evil at the root. . . .”** The modern age is dom- 
inated, he declares, as no other has been, by the religionless man. 
Modern man, far more than the Romantics, is the son and heir of 
Rousseau. The Romantics, for all their excesses, were “corrupt chil- 
dren of Christ” holding strongly to the old distinction between good 
and evil, even though they “. . . exalted evil and played the parts of 
fallen angels.” But today there are many “who force themselves to 
accept themselves as they are, as Rousseau did.””* Rousseau has tri- 
umphed in the contemporary world, he has become one with its spokes- 
men. Today “.. . his name is Romain Rolland, Marcel Proust, André 
Gide. Entire pages of the Confessions or Reveries could be inserted 


"Paroles catholiques, pp. 29-31. Cf. also Bonheur du chrétien, VII, 253-254. 
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into Swann’s Way without it being easy to detect the fraud.”** The 
weakness of Proust (who was his friend and for whose art he has 
expressed a high admiration) as an analyst of the human heart lies 
for Mauriac in Proust’s blindness to the spiritual overtones of human 
existence. Faith and aspiration, he asserts, are as intimate a part of 
man’s nature as the most evil passions. The gift of self, the search for 
purity and perfection, the hunger and thirst after justice—to these be- 
cause they, too, are of the human patrimony, the novelist must render 
testimony. Why, he asks, do we not accept these as authentic in man 
as we do the eddies of sensuality and the most obscure heredities? The 
work of the Christian Dostoevsky surpasses that of Proust just because 
he has seen in his criminals and prostitutes beings fallen, indeed, but 
also redeemed. God, on the contrary, “. . . is terribly absent . . .” 
from the world of Marcel Proust whose psychological subtlety com- 
mands admiration but whose neglect of the human conscience dis- 
torts his view of life.” 

Here, it would seem, Mauriac is describing by anticipation his 
own particular significance as a writer of fiction. His many gifts of 
style, his amazing sensuous awareness, must, in any critical evalua- 
tion of the French novel in the twentieth century, be subordinated to 
the fact that it was his undeviating practice to impregnate the novel 
of naturalism with the agitated Pascalian concern with sin. “I flatter 
myself,” he writes in the preface to Trois Récits, “that I have painted 
a world in revolt against the tribunal of conscience, a miserable 
world, emptied of Grace.” ** In so doing he was not actually breaking 
a new path. The revival of the Christian concept of sin in French 
literature goes back at least to Baudelaire as T. S. Eliot noted in an 
essay published thirty years ago. Significantly, Mauriac recog- 
nizes in Baudelaire a spiritual brother. A man of far purer life, 
Taine for example, he declares “. . . is not of our spiritual family 
but the miserable Baudelaire is one of us . . .” and he proceeds to 
quote Péguy’s famous declaration that the sinner and the saint are 
equally a part of Christianity.”® As a Catholic novelist it is inevitable 
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that he should be associated with his contemporaries, Bloy and Ber- 
nanos. But, whereas for Bernanos the nature of the naturalists pales 
before the supernatural and for Bloy nature is an ordure which the 
supernatural in man transcends, Mauriac remains within the natural- 
istic tradition while insisting that nature to escape caricature must 
not only admit the mysterious impingement of the supernatural but 
accept this impingement as its own inevitable fulfillment. Proust, re- 
taining the general contours of the physical world of Zola, has con- 
cerned himself largely with the subterranean psychic pressures and 
eruptions which give that world its topography. Mauriac, although 
accepting his brilliant artistry, maintains that, with all of his pas- 
sionate sensitivity, Proust has still failed to portray the ultimate 
potentiality of man. He has made his own the task which he insists 
is primarily incumbent on those who would follow Proust into the 
hitherto unknown psychological lands Proust has explored, the task 
of integrating Grace in these new worlds.” 

His conviction of man’s radical insufficiency, of what he himself 
calls “the sense of human feebleness” follows logically from Maur- 
iac’s spiritual premisses. Whereas the humanist seems to have always 
before his eyes the image of an abstract man, strong, self-sufficient, 
invulnerable, the Christian, he suggests, sees the immensity of human 
misery. One of the greatest obstacles that confronts Christianity in 
the modern world is the loss, especially among intellectuals, of this 
sense of human weakness. The stoic virtue of the humanist is based 
on the desperate lie that it is necessary to present an unyielding 
front not only against sickness, old age, infidelities, treasons, even 
against death itself, but especially against the defections of the soul, 
against the appetites which man gratifies in secret, against the im- 
mense degradation which from adolescence to senility overwhelms 
him. The logic of his position leads the humanist ultimately to deny 
that degradation is degradation, that evil is evil.” Mauriac is here 
saying that the autonomy of the humanist view demands not only an 
imperviousness to suffering inflicted by external circumstances but 
also to the agonizing soul-probing generated from within. But the 
Christian, he continues, far from insisting on man’s superiority to 
suffering, knows, however the humanist may deny it, that in every 
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life there is an individual cross on which each in his turn, soon or 
late, must stretch himself out.” The Christian vocation is a vocation 
to suffering. The saints, the “. . . great solitary eagles . . .,” such as 
John of the Cross, “. . . soar far above the crowd and draw other 
chosen eagles in their wake. But God hides in the midst of cities, 
according to the needs of each age, among less sublime creatures 
who love, suffer, and expiate close to the ground, at man’s height, 
and finally, the humblest rejoin the most sublime in the same nudity, 
in the same joy.””* 

It is this vocation to suffering which for Mauriac gives particular 
meaning to human life. To flee sorrow and to evade one’s cross is 
the concern of the world, but that concern “. . . is at the same time a 
fleeing from one’s own self and a losing of one’s own self, for our 
special aspect is given us by our sorrow and our special contours are 
fixed and checked by our cross.” ** Many of Mauriac’s readers, even 
those inclined to sympathize with his basic view of life, have been 
repelled by what they feel is the harshness of his vision. Bluntly he 
insists, “. . . the people who look for comfort and consolation and 
ease in their religion clutter up the threshold without entering the 
building.” * The true force of Christianity does not lie for him in 
its power to exempt man from suffering but rather in its ability to 
give meaning to suffering. The Christian knows why he suffers. In 
imitation of his crucified God and in union with Him, he has a part 
in His agony, he cooperates in the redemption of the world.” Par- 
ticipation in that high privilege demands of the Christian the strip- 
ping of self which alone sanctifies all suffering. The frequency with 
which he quotes Pascal’s “Lord, I give You all,” indicates Mauriac’s 
emphasis on that complete detachment from self and from other 
creatures which is the price of spiritual maturity. 

Obviously the omnipresence of spiritual struggle has given their 
identifying character to Mauriac’s novels. That is a principal reason 
why Georges Hourdin can say justly that all his characters have a 
family resemblance, that he seems always to have written the same 
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novel.*" It explains, too, Alain Palante’s observation that in the 
most suffocating atmosphere of evil, Mauriac surrounds man with 
the mystery of the divine.” Similarly, Ramon Fernandez has noted 
that whether his characters are ostensibly concerned with God or not 
they cannot escape Him.” The latter critic has also pointed to a 
further narrowing effect in Mauriac’s work. For him the infinite 
possibilities present in the temporal-eternal conflict within man have 
been reduced to the unending dichotomy of spirit and flesh.” The 
whole drama of human existence, as he portrays it, is here concen- 
trated. The bitterness of this internal strife is intensified for Mauriac 
because, however sharply he may condemn the vulgarization of 
Freud and the other psychologists of the unconscious,” he has been 
profoundly influenced by them. Even they in their exploitation of 
the subliminal world, have not gone beyond the novelist who can 
write: “Passions whether collective . . . or individual are at the source 
of all that is inspired.” ** The same passions, he insists, can lead man 
to infamy and degradation or launch him on the divine quest, for 
there is only one Love.” 

Although man, in Mauriac’s view, can never escape his sense of 
divine filiation, his earthly pilgrimage is fixed in an environment 
which openly conspires with the inclinations of his physical nature. 
The earth from which he springs bespeaks the pagan deities rather 
than the Christian God. This paganism which looms large in all 
the novels is not necessarily sinister, although always potentially so. 
Mauriac, as a Catholic, finds the conflict of earthly-inspired passions 
and Grace inescapable. As a poet whose senses are keenly alert to 
the aching beauty of the universe he knows that myriads of his fellow 
men treasure nostalgic recollections of that beauty. In Bonheur du 
chrétien he relates how his mother, a few minutes before she died, 
pointing to the landscape outside her window, exclaimed, “It is this 
that I shall miss. . . .” She did not doubt that in the future life she 


“Georges Hourdin, Mauriac romancier chrétien (Paris: Editions du temps present, 
1945), p. 40. 
*Mauriac: le roman et la vie (Paris: Le Portulan, 1946), pp. 170-171. 
"Francois Mauriac: Etude de Ramon Fernandez,” preface to Dieu et Mammon 
(Paris: Editions du Capitole, 1929), p. 52. 
*Ibid., p. 46. 
"Paroles catholiques, p. 31. 
“Trois récits, VI, 128. 
"Cenitrix, tr. Gerard Hopkins (London, 1950), p. 180. 
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would be reunited to her children “. . . but she could not conceive the 
existence of another light to which the brightness of this beautiful 
day of her death would be as darkness. . . .”** Even when the call 
of the earth is not a source of moral perturbation, it competes with 
the Divine for the suffrage of man’s heart. The love which old Gor- 
mac and his daughter-in-law share for their vines and pines was 
“their sacrament of worship,”* a manifestation of their hunger for 
stability in the midst of flux. Rarely, however, is the earth so neutral 
in its appeal. Most often it is conceived as the realm of Cybele, the 
implacable goddess whose service cannot be reconciled with that of 
Christ, who has more worshipers in France than Christ.*° There was 
one moment in the history of the world, the dawn of the thirteenth 
century, when men thought that Christ, in the person of St. Francis 
of Assisi, had exorcised nature—“The branches crackled under the 
flight of the last centaur, saints of both sexes replaced the nymphs 
of the springs, and humanity could believe that the prophetic cry 
heard one night on the sea—‘The great Pan is dead’—had been ful- 
filled.” But centuries later, at the renaissance, the ancient gods re- 
turned if only in partial triumph. “They returned but God remains.” * 

Here, then, is the particularization of the Mauriacien drama, the 
fact that in the internal struggle which rends man’s heart the external 
universe participates on the side of the carnal inclinations. Because 
the struggle is internal, the actions of the novels are uncomplicated 
and the settings are for the most part in the village or countryside. 
Strangely, on the pavements of the great city the drama of the flesh 
is muted. In Paris, Mauriac holds, the very exploitation of sexual 
love is a source of its alienation—where there are so many women 
no one impresses, where there are so many appeals scarcely one is 
heard. But in the silence of the country man truly knows the call of 
the flesh. Here “. . . universal desire is evident: the cloud of pollen 
in the air, the amorous vibration of the meadow, the branch above 
your head which bends beneath the weight of two birds, and, if your 
maid is young, the garden at night thronged with young men... .””™ 
~ *P, 273, These words are also attributed to Blanche Frontenac, The Frontenac Mystery, 
tr. Gerard Hopkins (London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1951), p. 139. 

*Destinies, tr. Eric Sutton (New York: Covici Friede, 1929), p. 51. 
“La province, IV, 465. “Journal, XI, 234-235. 


“La province, IV, 463. Cf. also Bonheur du chrétien, VII, 268 and Le fleuve de feu, 
I, 260-261. 
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If it was Pascal who showed Mauriac how inextricably man is 
caught up in a warfare of two worlds, it was Maurice de Guérin who 
established for him this precise milieu of his own Pascalian conflict. 
For most English-speaking readers who know him at all, de Guérin 
is the subject of an essay which Matthew Arnold included in the 
first Essays in Criticism of 1865. Arnold, in his desire to dispel the 
insularity of English letters, introduced into the same volume essays 
on Heine and Joubert and another on de Guérin’s sister, Eugénie. 
Just why he was attracted to de Guérin, aside from the fact that 
Sainte-Beuve had introduced him into two Causeries, is not wholly 
evident. He quotes liberally from de Guérin’s journal and the prose 
poem, Centaur, noting duly the author’s attraction to the circle of 
Lamennais at La Chénaie and his effort in his creative work to “make 
magically near and real the life of Nature.” He sees in de Guérin 
a French Keats, distinguishing, however, Keats’s “sense of what is 
pleasurable and open in the life of Nature,” from de Guérin’s “sense 
of what there is adorable and secret in the life of Nature.” This latter 
tantalizing distinction which Arnold does not develop is a fitting in- 
troduction to Mauriac’s commentary. 


In the first volume of his own journal Mauriac confesses that his 
adolescent reading of de Guérin’s journal established their fellow- 
ship.” Later he specifies the extent of that intimacy: “He is our 
youth. He is at once our self and the friend we loved. . . . He offers 
us .. . the image of a nobility and grace unknown in the crass century 
in which we are condemned to live.”*° While the eloquence of the 
La Chénaie group was to lose its appeal for him— “. . . as we ad- 


vance in years, we prefer silence” “’—there is no reason to believe 


that the appeal of de Guérin himself ever lessened. It was de Guérin 
who initiated him into the silent passions of the earth. “He gave to 
our weak and wavering adolescence the intoxicating certainty of 
being the consciousness of the vegetable creation. It was in us that 
the trees tortured by the west wind, the hills darkened by the shadow 
of a cloud, became aware of themselves.” ** Obviously, de Guérin is 
here for Mauriac a potential St. Francis. Yet the synthesis of the 


“XI, 89. 

“Ibid., 236. 
“Ibid., 232. 
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natural and the supernatural toward which de Guérin struggled was 
only imperfectly achieved. He was never able, says Mauriac, to assign 
to nature a Cyrenaic role in his dolorous way. Death alone could 
reconcile for him his love of the Creator and of the world created.“ 
This dual attraction so vividly realized in de Guérin is for Mauriac 
the common heritage of Christians. 

Following de Guérin, Mauriac is a poet-novelist smitten with the 
beauty of the physical universe, yet never losing contact with the 
mysteries of the human heart which are inextricably bound up with 
that universe. It is at once man’s burden and his glory that he cannot 
identify himself with the earth to which he is so deeply attracted. 
Human life is, for Mauriac, basically tragic, the tragedy lodging in 
the circumstance that man, a creature of two worlds, cannot rest in 
the one nor apparently attain the other. The struggle to reconcile the 
two worlds, as befits tragedy, always ends in failure. 

How deeply Mauriac was himself involved in the conflict he has 
made the center of his creative endeavor he has indicated in Souf- 
frances et bonheur du chrétien, but the proper introduction to these 
essays is God and Mammon, published in 1929, the same year as 
Bonheur and a year after Souffrances. Mauriac early in life was 
convinced that he could never escape the Catholicism into which he 
had been born. Still, the very conviction of the inevitability of his 
religious position called for an effort to evade its bonds. He writes 
that from the age of sixteen he revolted against the pious practices 
of his family and masters and against the behavior of the priests 
who came to his home, indulging to the full all his critical inclina- 


tions. 


Nature slowly gained the ascendancy over grace. I despaired of re- 
establishing a balance between them, and I saw these two enemy powers 
arrayed irrevocably one against the other. My God did not want to let my 
thoughts dwell, even for a moment, on what my passions dictated. Then who, 
who (an evil spirit whispered to me), who of the people around me practised 
this pitiless, merciless doctrine? Hardly anybody; and several people who did, 
several people who had embraced the folly of the cross, I found dying of thirst 
by the very water which is supposed to quench all thirst; and other adherents 
who were satisfied I explained away by saying that they had never felt any 
thirst.“ 

“Ibid., 234-236. 
“God and Mammon, pp. 26-27. 
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This is the proper background for Souffrances du pécheur“ of 
which the opening paragraphs are probably the most significant for 
an understanding of the novels. 


Christianity makes no provision for the flesh. It suppresses it. “God wants 
all,” Bossuet wrote, and Pascal: “Lord, I give you all.” 

It is true that marriage is a sacrament. But Christian marriage, in con- 
demning the wife to perpetual fecundity, condemns the husband to perpetual 
chastity. “The basest condition of Christianity” Pascal wrote of marriage, 
“vile and prejudicial according to God.” And Bossuet is more terrible still. 
“Sordid from our birth and conceived in iniquity,” he writes to Mme Cornuau, 
“conceived in the heat of a brutal concupiscence, in the revolt of the senses 
and in the extinction of reason, we must struggle even to death against the 
evil which is born with us.” * 


Six months after the appearance of Souffrances Mauriac pub- 
lished his “retraction” in Bonheur du chrétien. The heart of the 
“retraction” appears early in the treatise. 


The abuse of human logic in things divine is the error of Jansenism. . . . 
I have made it my concern to cast into shadow all the pathways traced by 
loving Grace and the retreats sacred to the nourishment and repose of souls. 
I did not deny the truth, but I denied that it was accessible. In consequence 
Souffrances du chrétien testifies to my obstinacy in making enemies of the 
spirit and flesh, neither of which, I said, can live without the destruction of 
the other. 

This was the daring presumption of a man who reads the words of eternal 
life and interprets them as he desires rather than adapting his ephemeral 
life to them. 

The man accuses the Author of life of failing to make provision for the 
flesh and the Author of life takes vengeance by overwhelming this soul and 
this body in his love to the point that he confesses the law of the spirit to be, 
indeed, the law of the flesh.** 


Mauriac’s friend, Charles Du Bos, has insisted upon the signifi- 
cance of Bonheur du chrétien as the record of a conversion follow- 
ing close on the heels of Souffrances,“ a point of view frequently 


“Published first as Supplément au “Traité de la concupiscence” de Bossuet. Robert 
J. North notes (pp. 61-62) that in preparing it for publication as Souffrances du pécheur, 
Mauriac softened considerably his protest against the restrictive claims of Catholicism. 
Le Catholicisme dans [oeuvre de Francois Mauriac (Editions du Conquistador, 1950), 
pp. 61-62. 

“VII, 229. 

“VII, 252. 

“Francois Mauriac et le probléme du romancier catholique (Paris: Editions R. A. 
Correa, 1933), pp. 67-68. 
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supported by Mauriac’s own language. Yet “conversion” would 
scarcely seem to be the accurate word. In Encore le Bonheur, the 
sequel to Bonheur du chrétien, Mauriac restates, with all the old 
poignancy, the sharpness of the struggle to which man is heir— 
External distractions divert us not only from the good but from the evil 
as well. The thousand incidents of Parisian life turn our attention from the 
beast within whom we never completely subdue. . . . But in solitude man and 
his familiar beast remain face to face not for an hour only but for days and 
nights on end. It is then that the faithful who had believed he had progressed 
far discovers with anguish that he is at the point of departure. An infinite 
bounty has seized him, as an inert prey, tearing him from the claws and 
muzzle of the beast. This all-powerful friend strengthens him against suc- 
cumbing to the fascination of the fixed and dismal eyes of the beast who, 
hungry but unhurried, lurks nearby. All around the abandoned countryside 
sleeps, delivering itself to the south wind, to the blustering rain, to sun and 
shadow, with no suggestion of resistance. The living body mimics this passivity 
until a breath on its face announces the raging beast is at hand, and there is 
time only to murmur the words of salvation: Domine, ad adjuvandum me 
festina.*” 
Du Bos, consistent with his theory, hailed That Which Was Lost as 
signalizing a new direction in Mauriac’s art through the elimination 
of all “connivance” on the author’s part. Every creature, every state 
of body and soul, every sensation is in this novel presented such as 
it is and not otherwise, Du Bos declared. The bath of sensations, the 
lyric halo which in the earlier novels enveloped and illumined a 
turbulent nature have been succeeded by the “austere beauty of an 
art of fugue.”* Du Bos’ emphasis on the unimpeachable accuracy 
of observation in That Which Was Lost is obviously a begging of a 
perennial question since the temperament of the artist is never merely 
a polished mirror capable of reproducing with absolute fidelity the 
world it re-creates. Moreover, Du Bos wrote at a time when That 
Which Was Lost and Vipers’ Tangle were the sole fruits of the sup- 
posed conversion. Yet especially in the relatively late The Unknown 
Sea and The Loved and Unloved, and even in The Frontenac Mys- 
tery and The Mask of Innocence, Mauriac not only handles the same 
essential theme, the conflict between the naturalistic and Christian 
concepts of love, between Cybele and Christ, but does so with more 


“VII, 268. 
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than a hint of the connivance of the earlier manner. There is no 
dearth of passages in The Unknown Sea and The Loved and Unloved 
where rich sensuous descriptions are employed to create a compliant 
tropical luxuriance of background against which passionate young 
love plays itself out. While the hothouse atmosphere of Destinies and 
The Desert of Love is never again wholly reproduced, the difference 
in tone of the later novels would seem to be explicable rather by 
the fact that middle age and after is rarely productive of the lyric 
manner than by any conscientious scruple. Here North is much nearer 
the truth when he questions the reorientation of the artist in Mauriac 
after 1929. He agrees that Mauriac, at that time, made a great ad- 
vance in the knowledge of his faith, an advance which is shown in 
his religious essays and in his journalism. The creative writer, how- 
ever, he thinks was little affected. Although he was henceforth to 
reject certain subjects, the approach to life in the novels remains un- 
changed.” From this point of view Souffrances and Bonheur may 
logically be accepted not as the definitively negative and positive 
poles of Mauriac’s Catholicism, the rebellious rejection and the duly 
recited submission, but as a public debate with himself. In Souf- 
frances he stresses the difficulty of Christian conformance, a difficulty 
which every Christian theologian has taught is an impossibility with- 
out Grace. In Bonheur he emphasizes the joys of the victory which 
man’s will strengthened by Grace can achieve over his earthly-directed 
passions. The debate did not end with the publication of Bonheur. 
Had it so concluded Mauriac’s art would have been at an end. It was 
the argumentative cast of Souffrances which caused many readers to 
identify its sentiments with its author and forced him to answer. But 
the sufferings of the Christian soul brought to bay by temptations 
and the ascetic joy of their rejection have been from the beginning 
and have remained the constant focus of Mauriac’s fictional effort. 

For the student of the novels Mauriac’s spiritual history introduces 
questions concerning the manner of his handling of his central theme. 
Has he, as has been charged, with his Pascalian insistence on the in- 
evitability of spiritual conflict, posed for his characters, in the Pas- 
calian manner, an unfair dilemma? Has he committed man to a 
struggle against his corrupted nature which he is predestined to lose? 


"Le Catholicisme dans [oeuvre de Francois Mauriac, pp. 66-77. 
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Such misgivings have perturbed many of his admirers and with good 
reason. Palante has gone further than any other critic in accusing 
Mauriac of invoking impossible odds against his men and women. 
The choice which Mauriac offers, he declares, is not really free. The 
novel of Mauriac when it evokes the passions is the novel of physical 
predestination.’ Other critics have stressed the part which inheritance 
plays in the destiny of Mauriac’s characters.”* and the works them- 
selves, fictional and nonfictional, provide, on the surface at least, 
ample documentation of Palante’s judgment. Thus in the “pre- 
conversion” Souffrances du pécheur, commenting on Bossuet’s in- 
sistence that the perverse human will alone is responsible for man’s 
reprobation, Mauriac observes that Bossuet never asks whether each 
of us appears to the Eternal Being as an individual or as the moment 
of a race. Then, declaring that he does not seek to equivocate but 
accepts the doctrine of free will in all its rigor, he goes on to insist 
that even so man carries within him more than himself, that the in- 
dividual is not merely a divided man, as the Apostle believed, but 
many men. “The sinner in himself is a myth. He is, in reality, an 
accumulation of inherited tendencies.” Certainly, he admits the 
existence of the morally responsible person whom each man creates 
within himself, but the wastes left over from that creation continue 
to live and exude their poisons.“ In God and Mammon where he is 
defending himself against André Gide’s subtle sneers at his making 
the best of two worlds he dilates upon the unbroken chain which con- 
nects the man of middle age with his childhood and the child with 
his racial past. The life of man, he asserts “. . . is a tightly woven 
web, and no power in the world can interrupt the unrolling of it, and 
no scene of the drama it unweaves can be detached or put aside.” 
Moreover, if man “. . . wishes to go further back than childhood and 
reach the very source of his fate, he may see it leaping from the womb 
of the earth, poisoned even then with all the substances which poison 
it today.” In the “postconversion” Les Maisons fugitives he asserts 
that with or without his Jansenist education his own destiny would 


=P. 87. 
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have been unchanged. “The man we are exists essentially from the 
beginning. Freely or across a thousand obstacles we attain him.”” 

The novels abound in illustrations of natural fatality. The basic 
weakness of Le fleuve de feu lies in the fact that the fall of Giséle 
de Plailly is made to depend solely upon what Lucile de Villeron 
calls her “moral predestination.” It is true that Mauriac now finds 
interesting in that novel only the descriptive presentations of the 
opening pages but the weakness of the plot which leaves Giséle’s two 
love affairs only superficially motivated is a dramatic example of 
the extent to which, even in the beginning of his mature period, he 
felt that character is destiny. Maria Cross, drifting into her attach- 
ment with young Courréges, feels the reprehensibility of her actions 
but is powerless against the weight of her natural inclinations. She is 
“... a woman damned to all eternity.”*’ Thérése Desqueyroux, dis- 
turbed and unhappy in her marriage, with a positive hate for her 
husband already beginning to voice itself, wonders what effect her 
state of mind will have on her unborn child—‘‘What passions might 
not force an entry into the still unformed flesh within her womb.” 
Bob Lagave, in particular, is the plaything of his inherited instincts: 
“Long before he knew what is called evil, so many voices had called 
to him and tempted him. His ignorant body had been the centre of 
an eddy of appetites and desires. Since his childhood, he had been 
hemmed in by a silent atmosphere of lust. It was not he who had 
chosen this path or that; others had chosen for him—poor little Hop- 
o-my-thumb lost in the ogre’s forest. That delicate face of his had 
been his damnation.”* Hervé de Blénauge comforts himself with the 
thought “. . . that he was not alone responsible for whatever was 
tainted in his own blood. The stream had been already polluted be- 
fore even he was born.”® Gabriel Gradére argues “. . . that it is 
impossible to account for human degradation by the accidents of one 
poor devil’s temperament; that only a downward movement starting 
from far back can have set going in him the rhythm of deterioration.” 
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Gradére, to be sure, is consciously seeking a justification of his own 
moral lapses. But the Abbé Forcas whose besetting temptation has 
been to brood on “the mystery of evil” is deeply perturbed by Gra- 
dére’s account of an old priest’s declaration that some souls have 
been given to Satan. The Abbé, of course, does not accept the dictum 
for “. . . if that were so, then all souls must be in like predicament, 
because, ever since the Fall, each generation of men had inherited 
from their forebears enough of evil to insure their damnation. . . .”” 
In The Unknown Sea, in a passage devoted to the presentation of 
the perturbation of Pierrot Costadot on his learning of the death of 
Landin, is a startling comment unquestionably, it would seem from 
the context, the novelist’s own: “The unquenchable fires of hell are 

_ lit in this world, and those whom theologians count as lost are marked 
for damnation at their birth, and even before it.” 

Side by side with these evidences of the physical fatalism of human 
life should be noted Mauriac’s tendency to resort, on occasion, to 
the intervention of an external power or powers to determine man’s 
destiny. Fabien Dézaymeries arrives in Italy with his awakened 
senses struggling for liberation from the bonds imposed by an arid 
and superficial religious practice. His future is fixed by his decision 
to go to Venice, where he will meet Fanny Barrett, rather than to 
Rome. Why did he choose Venice? Evidently the decision is made 
for him—‘Not chance, he thought, decides these things.”** In Des- 
tinies, Mauriac insists, “Human creatures do not change, but many 
live a long while without knowing themselves, many, indeed, die 
without doing so—because God has not suffered the evil seed within 
them to grow, because He may draw towards Himself that frenzy 
that in some one of their forbears was criminal, and may become 
so once more in their sons.”** In Vipers’ Tangle, the aged protagon- 
ist who had tirelessly “. . . sought to lose that key which some mys- 
terious hand always gave back . . .”*’ knows it is because his daughter 
Marie had died for him that he cannot escape regeneration. In 
Woman of the Pharisees Mauriac contrasts the adolescent lovers. 


“The Mask of Innocence, tr. Gerard Hopkins (New York: Farrar, Straus & Young, 
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Michéle “. . . was one of those human beings whose temperaments 
are so surely balanced, their hearts so pure, that their instincts are 
almost always at one with their duty, so that their natural inclinations 
lead them to do precisely what God expects of them.”” Jean de 
Mirbel, on the contrary, “. . . wholly dominated . . . by the blind 
and irresistible cravings of his senses,” and having no one to give 
him a helping hand, was “. . . the victim of some mysterious fate 
which seemed to hang over his future. . . .”°*’ Among nonfictional 
characters, Jacqueline Pascal is saved from the temptations of a cor- 
rupt court only because it had pleased God to preserve her from that 
troubled atmosphere,” and the life of St. Margaret of Cortona teaches 
that at the depth of wretchedness a creature may be already elected.” 

Still, despite apparently impressive evidence to the contrary, there 
seems never to have been any real question of Mauriac’s formal 
belief in man’s freedom, a freedom confirmed by Grace. As early as 
La Vie de Jean Racine he declares that the human being weaves his 
destiny out of his own substance. All man’s friendships, all his loves 
carry the stamp of his being. Very few events in human life are un- 
predictable, the subject almost always setting them in motion. Man’s 
manner of reaction to such happenings as do not proceed from him- 
self is an expression of character. In this reaction he shapes his his- 
tory. One force alone disturbs the fall of the cards, arresting the 
natural fatality to introduce a new fatality. It is Christianity.” The 
destiny of Racine was created in the image of his character but of 
a character thoroughly impregnated with Christianity, not such as 
nature conceived it." In God and Mammon there is a further state- 
ment of the same conviction: “In the same sovereign way with which 
His incarnation breaks the barriers of history, Jesus Christ can choose 
the favourable moment to come into our lives and unite Himself with 
the stream of each particular destiny. He wants to introduce His will 
into this apparent fatality to destroy its fatality.”"* In his Discours 
de Réception a P'académie francaise Mauriac asserts that unless the 
writer, convinced of the all-sufficiency of Grace, unleashes it in his 
Tr, Gerard Hopkins (New York: Henry Holt and Co., 1946), p. 162. Interestingly, 
in The Lamb (New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1955), a novel devoted to the 
later life of Michéle and Jean, the character of Michéle has lost its translucence. 
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drama he will be unable to save his characters from that fatality 
which has remained unchanged since the first crime and the first 
love.”* In the first volume of his Journal he notes that the mainte- 
nance of man’s true freedom depends upon the recognition within 
himself and the elevation above all other concerns of the soul’s im- 
mutable hunger for God. This accommplished, all the fatalities of 
life yield and the passions themselves collaborate in the spiritual 
triumph. “How true it is that the truth makes us free. The miracle 
of miracles is that Grace has vanquished Necessity.” "* In the second 
volume of the Journal, he suggests that even in a life disordered and 
in appearance most lost there exists the possibility of sainthood.” 
In Saint Margaret of Cortona he writes: “. . . as much as I love 
Pascal, I hate in him that gloomy pleasure of being elected, when 
he feels sure that almost nobody else is. . . . The saints upset the 
cruel logic of Port Royal: they break up the system; they introduce 
their charming disorder into the calculations of predestinations.”” 

The novels and essays alike reveal that the basic problems which 
called forth the formally theological Souffrances et bonheur du 
chrétien have continued to exercise Mauriac’s mind, and, as in Souf- 
frances and Bonheur, the effect is of a reiterated debate with Mauriac 
now emphasizing the power of the downward thrust of man’s fallen 
nature and now the upward lift of Grace. The debt to Pascal is irre- 
futable despite the rejection of the ultimate Pascalian rigors. More- 
over, it should be evident that the vision of Pascal was not imposed 
upon an unwilling disciple. Clearly Mauriac found confirmation in 
Pascal for much that was implicit in his own heart. His appeal as a 
novelist is not only to those who share his beliefs but to those who, 
in this as in every generation, recognize the validity of the Pascalian 
anguish though they may count themselves among the followers of 
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To the critical schizophrenia of 
modern theory that poetry is “ex- 
perience,” “structure,” “expres- 
sion,” “phatic communication,” 
Yvor Winters replies: poetry is 
statement and its end is truth. 


IN DEFENSE OF 
YVOR WINTERS 


MARSHALL VAN DEUSEN 


I 


FoR SEVERAL YEARS BEFORE the criticism of criticism went out of 
fashion, it was a favorite pastime among American critics to take 
pot shots at one in particular of their number — Mr. Yvor Winters. 
But to my knowledge no one ever scored a direct hit. The failure 
could not have been because the target was elusive. On the contrary, 
Mr. Winters was always there — in the same place, unmoving and 
immovable. Rather, I think, the trouble may have been the offhand 
manner in which the criticisms were offered. Sometimes the critic 
launched an oblique attack on what he fancied was Mr. Winters’ 
personality. At other times a parenthetical aside on the alleged de- 
fects of his verse, or that of his students, would serve to demolish 
Mr. Winters’ critical principles. Occasionally the two inferences were 
combined in censure of Winters’ “paranoiac prose.” Frequently the 
established critical canon would be invoked to discredit Mr. Winters’ 
particular judgments and, by extension, the principles on which they 
were based. A good summary example of the method in general is 
Mr. Randall Jarrell’s oft-repeated remark that Mr. Winters’ valuable 
advocacy “of one side of [William Carlos] Williams’ poetry” was 
suspect because “the average reader . . . felt that Williams came as 
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part of the big economy-sized package that included Elizabeth Dar- 
yush, Jones Very, and Winters’ six best students.” 

Perhaps this kind of thing is partly responsible for the decline 
of interest in critical theory — Jarrell’s comment is offered as a 
jocular aside in an essay on Williams — and perhaps that decline, 
insofar as it has removed obfuscation, is an advantage to my present 
aim. For I want quite simply to argue that a clear-headed adherence 
to principles in criticism is important, and that no amount of methodo- 
logical or stylistic cleverness can compensate for its absence. Mr. 
Winters’ ideas, whatever the alleged defects of their application, 
offer a good, if not unique, example of the advantages of principled 
criticism. 

For Mr. Winters is, I think, alone among modern critics in having 
a clear notion of a final cause for poetry, and this notion is not auto- 
matically invalidated, as his critics seem to assume, by the real or 
imagined errors of Mr. Winters’ particular judgments. On the whole, 
I should think that erroneous applications of clearly held principles 
are easier to detect and correct than are the erroneous obiter dicta so 
often offered in lieu of reasoned judgment. But it is his reasoned 
critical theory that most of Mr. Winters’ critics refuse to discuss. 

Mr. Winters’ notion of the final cause of poetry, like much else in 
his theory, is not new. Crudely put, his idea is that poetry, and litera- 
ture too, or language in general, for that matter, should tell the truth: 
all the formal properties of poetry, its meter and its rhetorical de- 
vices — in short, all the resources of language — are only the means 
the good poet uses to render his statements more subtle, more true. 
I will try to show what qualifications are needed to make this idea 
precise; but I also would like to emphasize it in its simplest form, 
because its very simplicity has, I think, been a bar to its recognition 
even among the most sympathetic of Mr. Winters’ readers. 

One way to emphasize this obviousness is to show the devious ways 
in which other critics have avoided at the last moment conclusions 
similar to those of Mr. Winters. Moreover, if we examine very briefly 
the hesitant, self-conscious approach of other modern critics to the 
obvious idea that linguistic arts, to say nothing of the other arts. 
should aim at truth, we may also have a better notion of Mr. Winters’ 
peculiar combination of originality and conventionality in defining 


the final cause of poetry. 
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T. S. Eliot in his famous essay on “The Metaphysical Poets” sug- 
gested that the poet must be intelligent: “the more intelligent he is 
the better.” But Eliot’s reason for wanting intelligence in the poet 
is not that it makes him more responsible with respect to truth and 
falsity; rather intelligence is a kind of guarantee that the poet “will 
have interests.” We must not require that the poet criticize his inter- 
ests by making true statements about them; “our only condition is 
that he turn them into poetry.” If he does so, “truth or falsity in one 
sense ceases to matter” — though “in another sense” the truth of 
what the poet says “is proved.” 

In another place Eliot says: “I cannot see that poetry can ever be 
separated from something which I should call belief, and to which 
I cannot see any reason for refusing the name of belief, unless we 
are to reshuffle names together.” Unless we are to reshuffle names 
altogether, it would seem that the object of belief is truth; yet Eliot 
has said of Pound’s Cantos: “As for the meaning . . ., that never 
worries me, and I do not believe that I care.” Eliot goes on to explain 
that he knows there is some meaning in the Cantos, because good 
poetry is never about nothing, and then he reverts to the formula he, 
and Henry James before him, used in discussing the need for intelli- 
gence: “Ways of saying nothing are not interesting” (italics mine). 
This formula explains for Eliot why Swinburne’s poetry is “un- 
interesting”; and it is only a more complicated way of saying what 
Eliot, this time echoing Poe, wrote in The Use of Poetry and the Use 
of Criticism: “The chief use of the ‘meaning’ of a poem may be to 
satisfy one habit of the reader, to keep his mind diverted and quiet, 
while the poem does its work upon him.” 

I do not quote these passages to indicate that Eliot is inconsistent 
or naive, for Eliot thinks he has a resolution for the inconsistencies. 
It is the resolution that I am interested in. Eliot insists that the poem 
must have some “relation to the world to which it appeals,” and he 
insists that the relation must not be “ ‘subjective’.” He will not, how- 
ever, admit that the relation is one of truth or falsity. It is, he says, 
a relation detected only by “sensibility,” a faculty which belongs to 
those whose “intellect” is “at the tips of the senses,” a faculty which 
alone is competent “to find the verbal equivalent for states of mind 
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and feeling.” The psychology, or epistemology, implied by such a 
vocabulary is curious enough in an archaic way. The expression of 
“states of mind and feeling” is presumably more “interesting” than 
the criticism of them. But logically the difficulty seems to be a prob- 
lem of definition. Eliot seems to be explaining the combination of 
thought and feeling only by giving this combination a name. When 
he says that Swinburne’s “words are all suggestion and no denota- 
tion,” and that as a result his words really “suggest nothing,” or 
when he argues that “Dryden’s words, on the other hand, are precise, 
they state immensely, but their suggestiveness is almost nothing,” 
he seems to be approaching the Wintersian view that feelings must 
be a true index of a right attitude toward the experience the poem 
is dealing with. But Eliot always draws back from such conclusions, 
and he usually covers his retreat with a slogan about “sensibility.” 

Eliot is not the only critic who acts in this way. Ezra Pound, too, 
is often unwilling to take the consequences of his own words. He says 
in How to Read that literature “has to do with maintaining the clarity 
of ‘any and every’ thought and opinion. It has to do with maintain- 
ing the very cleanliness of the tools, the health of the very matter 
of thought itself. . . .” But the ambiguous emphasis on “tools” and 
“the matter of thought” leads one to suspect that Pound does not 
quite mean it when he defines “Great literature” as “simply language 
charged with meaning to the utmost possible degree.” At least it is 
clear that Pound does not admit that the critical measure of mean- 
ing is truth in any intelligible sense of that word. For him truth is 
irreducible ideogram, discrete concrete particulars always resisting 
general formulation or criticism. 

John Crowe Ransom exhibits the same hesitancy about meaning 
as Pound. He insists that a poem must have a structural core of ra- 
tional “argument.” But when he comes to determine “what reason we 
have for a logical structure,” his solution is disappointing: “in order 
to support a local texture,” he says. In a curious variation of Eliot’s 
theory about the use of “meaning,” Ransom argues that a logical core 
of argument is necessary only in order to engage the reader’s “atten- 
tion” and in order to “sustain” it. In Eliot’s phrase, this logical core 
satisfies “‘one habit of our mind,” perhaps it engages our “interest,” 
so that we can come to enjoy the peculiarly poetic part of the poem 
— its “texture” — with our full “attention.” 
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This texture is “adventitious, and irrelevant to the structure, a 
curious increment of riches that had not been bargained for.” And 
though “it ‘depends’ from the logical argument,” it is “not closely 
determined by it”; in fact, the enjoyment of poetic texture “is only 
to be had by disrespecting whatever kind of logical content we start 
with.” The argument sounds curiously like the aesthetic theories of 
Thorstein Veblen — though Ransom justifies textural waste in a 
variety of ways Veblen never thought of: it satisfies man’s most civil- 
ized desire, the desire for the precious; or it is an expression of his 
inborn love of play, his love of objects without respect to utility; or 
it is, metaphorically, the work of the id on substance provided by the 
ego. But it is never an index to the poet’s judgment of what the poem 
says; it is never part of the meaning. 

Ransom calls poetic texture “sensibilia” — thus giving it an ulti- 
mate status by giving it a name. And this ubiquitous name is the key 
to R. P. Blackmur’s theory too. Blackmur’s main charge against Mr. 
Winters is that he “does not apparently find enough authority within 
his sensibility — in the very tone of experience itself — and is com- 
pelled to resort to constructions of the mind outside the data of ex- 
perience. . . .” If, as Blackmur contends, most of Mr. Winters’ “prin- 
ciples of thought turn out to be foibles of manner and crotchets of 
personality,” it would seem to follow that they should be discarded 
in favor of less prejudiced principles. But Blackmur’s conclusion is 
different. He seems to feel that all principles exist only “outside the 
data of experience”; and so he concludes that “a kind of mechanical 
inadvertence [is] almost universal in intellectual operations.” 

Even on this level he may be right — if a bit trite. Certainly “the 
constructions of the mind” are notoriously fragile; they are, as Black- 
mur says of Winters’ formulations, “provisional.” But it seems curi- 
ous that we can discern what is good and “valid,” as Blackmur says 
we can, among the conclusions derived from principles by ignoring 
the principles — especially if, like Blackmur, we grant that the prin- 
ciples are “expedient,” and if we refuse to test the “validity” we 
admit by principles of our own. Blackmur, I think, wants to have 
it both ways. He refuses to test “validity” by intellectual “construc- 
tions of the mind” which, he fears, will only “reassure” our “preju- 
dices.” But he wants some critical apparatus, and so he both formu- 
lates and resolves the problem in terms of sensibility: “all that is 
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required and all that ought to be asked of a critic . . . [is] that he 
supply facts in terms of his feeling.” He goes on: “Unfortunately, 
neither critic nor reader is often willing or able to keep such close 
discipline. Other considerations are desperate to cry out. The mind 
makes invasion; the sensibility is violated by ideas,’ and all is lost, 
at just the wrong times, for the sake of principles, formulas and 
terminologies.” 

What then is to be done? We must reduce “thought taken as prin- 
ciple back to the condition of thought taken as value, as discrimina- 
tion, as an order, among other orders, of discernment, which is the 
condition or level where it is most useful in the reading or composi- 
tion of literature, or for that matter of religion or philosophy or 
politics.” But we have not given up principles. We have simply “come 
to the point of expedience where we began.” That is to say, our reduc- 
tion of thought has enabled us to use our principles as “the quickest 
way to clarify . . . confusion by imposing . . . an order upon it which 
. . . [we] have derived elsewhere, whether from the general 
orthodoxy or from . . . [our] special heresy of the orthodox— 
. . . [our] version of the super-rational.” But perhaps we need an- 
other name for thought so reduced and so applied. So, for Blackmur, 
“Tt is the sensibility in the end, that absorbs and manifests like 
light the notion of order,” and for the practicing critic, it is the 
sensibility that makes possible the stylistic re-enactment of the work 
criticized.” Such a sympathetic re-enactment is, in the end, Black- 
mur’s substitute for more explicit judgment. 

Finally, there is the case of Allen Tate. In “Tension in Poetry,” 
Tate has defined poetry as a bringing to order of the affective state. 
Presumably the “intensional” emotion must be ordered so as to be 
appropriate to its “extensional” occasion. It must be a true index of 
the judgment the poet passes on his subject matter, and so an integral 
part of the poem’s meaning. Emotion without occasion is, for the 
~ 4Compare Blackmur’s lament in “A Featherbed for Critics” over “the universal prac- 
tical confusion of ideas with the words which are only their vehicle, and the worse 
confusion of words with ideas, which in fact exhaust only a fraction of the power of 
words.” Blackmur, like Ransom, seems sure that the “curious increment of riches” which 
words offer beyond their conceptual content is more or less unrelated to “ideas.” 

"See Blackmur’s development of this idea in “A Critic’s Job of Work” and “The 


Critical Prefaces of Henry James,” both in The Double Agent, 1935, and in “The En- 
abling Act of Criticism,” in American Issues, 1941, ed. Willard Thorp, Merle Curti, 


and Carlos Baker. 
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critical reader, impossible or at least undesirable, and no occasion 
can be verbalized without a judgment implied in the affective state 
attendant upon the words used. The conclusion would seem to be that 
poetry ought to make true judgments. But Tate draws back. He can 
say in “The Present Function of Criticism”: “Literature is the com- 
plete knowledge of man’s experience, and by knowledge I mean that 
unique and formed intelligence of the world of which man alone is 
capable.” This sentence ends the essay; but it hardly grows out of it. 
One is left with the odd feeling that Tate has stopped just where he 
should have begun. Again, in “Literature as Knowledge” the feeling 
is the same, despite the promise of the title. 

One is also left, I think, with an odd feeling about much modern 
criticism. The final critical criterion for Eliot is that poetry be inter- 
esting; for Ransom, that it attract and sustain attention; for Black- 
mur, that it please the sensibility. These criteria seem always in 
danger of becoming merely psychological or relativistic, and the 
almost desperate concern of these critics with the formal character- 
istics of poetry seems of a piece with their recourse to merely verbal 
solutions for the problems raised by the criticism they are most afraid 
of, and closest to — subjective impressionism. The feeling is odd, 
and oddly tense. 


Il 


Mr. Winters has offered a solution to the critical schizophrenia of 
these men by asserting that certain kinds of “interest” or “attention” 
or “pleasure” are more or less inevitable by-products, not ends, of 
literature; that they “result from our recognition of various kinds of 
truth,” and that “the work of literature . . . approximates a real 
apprehension and communication of a particular kind of objective 
truth.”* If one denies the possibility of truth, however tentatively 
formulated, in the realm of human nature, and argues that truth 
exists only in relation to the “facts” of physical nature, the first prem- 
ise of the Wintersian argument is destroyed, for Mr. Winters does 
not claim science, but “human experience,” as the subject matter of 
poetry. “The scientist,” he says, “is interested in ideas, not in the 
feelings they motivate; his interest is purely conceptual and amoral. 
Mathematics, I take it, is the one kind of scientific statement which 


*All quotations are from In Defense of Reason, 1947, unless otherwise indicated. 
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is able to realize this ideal perfectly, for it subsists wholly in a lan- 
guage of its own. . . . The subject matter of poetry, on the other hand, 
is human experience; it can therefore be understood only in moral 
terms. The language of poetry is normal human speech, which was 
devised for dealing with normal human experience. . . .” 

I think this statement is roughly accurate. But some refinement of 
its intention may be useful in connection with other points I wish 
to discuss. First of all, I would reject the implication that “feeling” 
is the distinguishing mark of literary statement as opposed to scien- 
tific statement and that feeling is, therefore, equivalent to the moral 
attitude as opposed to the amoral one. But this objection rests per- 
haps on a quibble with Winters’ language; it can be accommodated 
to the intention behind his theory by a refinement of language: I 
should say that the moral attitude of any statement is “indexed” by 
the “connotations” attaching to the language used in its formulation,* 
but that the full moral implications of the statement reside only in 
the full statement. 

Mr. Winters has, of course, repeatedly emphasized that feeling 
and rational content are never separated in the poem itself. But the 
kind of misreading of his intention that I have cited above is possible 
if one pays attention only to such summary statements of his theory 
as the following: “The poet tries to understand his experience in 
rational terms, to state his understanding, and simultaneously to 
state, by means of the feelings which we attach to words, the kind 
and degree of emotion that should properly be motivated by this 
understanding” (In Defense of Reason, p. 464). Or again: “the poem 
is a rational statement about a human experience, made in such a way 
that the emotion which ought to be motivated by that rational under- 
standing of the experience is communicated simultaneously with the 
rational understanding: the poem is thus a complete judgment of the 
experience, a judgment both rational and emotional” (“Gerard Man- 
ley Hopkins,” The Hudson Review, Spring, 1949, p. 77). The point 
which such summaries as these all but leave out is that the “feeling” is 


‘Mr. Winters has on at least one occasion formulated his view in terms very similar 
to my own. In discussing the inferiority of Emerson’s doctrines in relation to those of 
Jones Very, he notes that “the difference, though it does not appear in his life as a 
man, is already apparent in the whimsical facility of feeling to be discerned equally in 
his prose and in his verse, a feeling very different from the austere purity of Very.” 
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as much a part of the meaning as the “understanding” is. It is clear in 
these statements that the constitutive element in the definition of litera- 
ture is neither “understanding” nor “feeling.” But it has not been clear 
to all of Mr. Winters’ readers that the relationship between feeling 
and understanding is not one of simple simultaneity. The point which 
Mr. Winters’ critics have missed, Cleanth Brooks, for example, in his 
attack in The Well Wrought Urn, is that feeling and understanding 
are both “rationally” related in a good poem to the truth of the 
poem’s statement. 

My second objection is more important. Theoretically, even scien- 
tific formulations like c* = a*-+b’ betray a “human” attitude 
toward the facts, an attitude which is “indexed” by the “connota- 
tions,” or lack of them, attaching to the symbols. The perception of 
the relationship between the sides of a right triangle will, when for- 
mulated, be also an attitude toward the relationship, and, theoreti- 
cally, different formulations, words or algebraic symbols for ex- 
ample, will indicate differing attitudes. The statement, “Columbus 
landed in the Bahamas October 12, 1492,” is not simply a statement 
of a fact. It carries with it an evaluative attitude, perhaps that Colum- 
bus’ action was only a “fact.” The factual style implies judgment 
as much as any other style. For it is impossible to use any language 
as an equivalent substitute for the “reality” it is dealing with. By its 
nature, any language imposes on reality the attitudes of its users. 
The important thing for the literary critic is that the attitudes be 
correct. As I shall try to show, any judgment of correctness depends 
on mediating between general experience, which lies “outside” any 
particular statement, and the unique content “inside” the particular 
statement. But for the present, I wish only to point out that all state- 
ments imply the evaluating attitude of the stter, and that all can be 
said to be evaluations of “human problems” as well as of “physical 
problems.” All imply a relevance, or lack of it, between their subject 
and “human experience,” and all are, therefore, susceptible of lit- 
erary analysis.° 

Mr. Winters himself has not stated his views in just this way, and 





*Mr. Blackmur has noted that the techniques of literary analysis developed by Ken- 
neth Burke are applicable to “literature” and “non-literature” equally. Mr. Burke has 
rightly responded that his sin is one of omission rather than commission. That is, the 
critical techniques need the guidance of some notion of literature’s final cause. 
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his failure to do so has, I think, confused his meaning for some of 
his readers. For example, Mr. Winters’ differentiation of poetry from 
“statements of a purely philosophical or theoretical nature” on the 
grounds that poetry “has by intention a controlled content of feeling” 
seems to me to need rephrasing. Good philosophical statements have 
also such a “controlled content of feeling” if they are true judgments 
of their subjects. To cite another example, I agree with Mr. Winters’ 
idea that “A poem differs from a [literary] work written in prose 
by virtue of its being composed in verse,” but I do not like the phras- 
ing of his next statement: “The rhythm of verse permits the expres- 
sion of more powerful feeling than is possible in prose when such 
feeling is needed, and it permits at all times the expression of finer 
shades of feeling.” I should prefer what seems to me the theoretically 
more rigorous proposition that the rhythm of verse permits the ex- 
pression of subtler and finer shades of meaning, perhaps more 
“powerful” meanings too, where such subtlety and fineness are 
needed. The feeling, I think, is only a convenient index of the subtlety 
or power. 

I should distinguish “literary” statements from nonliterary state- 
ments, not by the criterion of “a controlled content of feeling,” though 
“control” is a reliable index of literary merit, but by the fineness, and 
subtlety, and accuracy with which they handle important problems 
of “human experience,” by the truth of their meaning, both denota- 
tive and connotative. There may be a difference, as Mr. Winters sug- 
gests, between the “contemplation of truth” and the “enforcement of 
truth,” but both jobs may be done properly, Dante’s medium being 
proper to one and Aquinas’, perhaps, to the other. Each statement 
may be judged by literary standards. Or, if Mr. Winters means by 
“enforcement of truth” the craft of “persuasion,” then such work 
does, in fact, lie outside the realm of literature. The difference be- 
tween a literary and a nonliterary statement is the difference between 
a statement that approximates a true judgment of an important 
“human” problem and a statement which is either inaccurate judg- 
ment or accurate judgment of problems of little human importance. 
It is a difference of performance or degree. It does not depend upon 
a distinction between the relative amounts of denotation and connota- 
tion, “controlled,” “intentional,” or whatever, or upon a distinction 
between “contemplation” and “enforcement.” 
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To put the matter another way, I should argue that the differ- 
ence between philosophy, political theory, or history, on the one hand, 
and literature, on the other, can perhaps best be formulated in terms 
of the resourcefulness of the linguistic mediums employed and the 
consequent subtlety and precision of the judgments achieved. Writings 
in any of these fields and others may be literature; in some cases the 
line is hard to draw. But the common idea that accurate thought con- 
ducts itself best in nonliterary modes and that literature gives aes- 
thetic decoration to the received doctrines developed by these modes 
is, I think, a misstatement of something that is often true: literature 
begins, so to speak, at a late stage in the activity of thinking; it under- 
stands much and refines much; it does not substitute aesthetic intui- 
tion for thought; rather, it gives, through its formal sophistication, 
precision and finality to ideas that were, in their nonliterary formula- 
tions, crude or preliminary. 

I am not, of course, asserting that the conventional literary genres* 
should or can be applied to the exposition of mathematical truths, 
or even to the evaluation of the human relevance of such truth. For 
the genres themselves govern to some degree the kinds of judgments 
they may be used to convey. Thus the finely detailed vocabulary of 
poetry, including rhythmical and metrical effects, would be unsuited 
for the statement of the Pythagorean formula, because the poetic 
medium itself implies a range of evaluative possibilities that would 
distort the true judgment of that formula’s human relevance. Or if 
the Pythagorean formula were versified successfully, the resulting 
statement would be about a different experience from the one referred 
to in c? = a’ + b’. It seems obvious to me that Mr. Winters’ distinc- 
tion between literature, concerned with human nature, and science, 
for example, concerned with physical nature, is really based, first, 
on the precision and complexity of judgment implicit in the forms 
used, and secondly, on the importance for “human nature” of the 
judgments each makes, not on the presence or absence of judgment 
itself. Some statements claim much and some claim little. Any one 
statement may be an accurate judgment of what it claims to discuss. 





‘There are scattered comments about the province of the various genres in In Defense 
of Reason (pp. 19, 33, 37, 42, 165, 170, 219, 339, 342, 363, for example) and in others 
of Winters’ writings. They have been systematized in Mr. Winters’ recent article in 
the Hudson Review. 
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In spite of such occasional ambiguities as I have cited, the main 
intention of Mr. Winters’ theory seems to me consistent with my 
own analysis. For example, in his rejection of Eliot’s belief that the 
poet is “ ‘inert, neutral, unchanged,’ during and after the act of 
creation,” he makes clear that artistic evaluations are not essentially 
different from other “human” evaluations; they are only more pre- 
cise. He says: “The artistic result differs from the crude experience 
mainly in its refinement of judgment: the difference in really good 
art is enormous, but the difference is of degree rather than of kind.” 
This certainly suggests that judgment is inevitable in all statement. 

Similarly, Mr. Winters has emphasized that “Exposition may be 
made an art; so may historical summary.” He has repeatedly empha- 
sized that literature is not a category that can be limited to certain 
kinds of poetry, the novel, and drama. In discussing “descriptive 
poetry” he has asserted that “honest description . .. is in itself a moral 
experience, though of a very limited kind: honest description renders 
the feeling appropriate to purely sensory experience.” Or again: “a 
descriptive poem deals with a fragment of the sensible universe. This 
is a moral experience like any other, and the task of the poet is to 
evaluate it for what it is worth.” Finally, in writing of the historian, 
Mr. Winters has said: “The final literary form of the history repre- 
sents an evaluation, a moral judgment of the material he has held 
in his mind. Such judgment is inevitable, even though the historian 
refrain from any didacticism: it resides in the very act of writing, 
and no historian, be he a good historian or a bad, can escape it.” 
Nor, I should add, can any other writer. The truth of his judgment 
and the importance of his material are, therefore, the things to at- 


tend to." 


"It may be worth while to forestall a possible misunderstanding here. Two poems, 
both good poems, may “contradict” each other. How then can the critical measure of 
their merit be “truth”? My answer is that the “contradiction” will be apparent rather 
than real. The subjects of the two poems will not be the same. Each, if it is really a 
good poem, will state what is true about its subject. A third poem might include both. 
Furthermore, neither of the first two poems can be condemned for stating only a partial 
truth, unless it pretends to more than it really encloses, or unless its statement is really 
trivial. Scholarship may discover that the intellectual systems in the minds of the two 
poets contradict each other; but good poems do not contradict each other. Mr. Winters 
has discussed the problem in relation to Dante’s Christianity and Blake’s private philos- 
ophy. Clearly it arises with the poetry of W. B. Yeats too. The solution I have described 
seems to me to obviate much of the confusion surrounding most discussions of poetry 
and belief. 
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The great difficulty of this kind of argument is, of course, that 
the subject being judged and the form of the judgment cannot be 
separated; the subject is apprehensible only through the form. As 
Mr. Winters has said, the “total intention [of a poem] may be very 
different from its paraphrasable or purely logical content,” “for 
the creation of a form is nothing more nor less than the act of evalu- 
ating . . . a given experience.” If this is so, every poem is about a 
new subject, and prior attitudes toward “similar” subjects would 
seem not quite relevant; nor can a new attitude toward the new subject 
be applied from outside the poem, because such an attitude would 
necessarily imply a subject that is also somewhat outside the poem. 
But the problem of mediating between the general and the particular 
has always been a problem. As Mr. Winters has pointed out, “the final 
act of judgment is in both life and art a unique act.” Unless one 
wishes to renounce the possibility of all judgment, the important 
thing to insist on in poetry, as well as in literary criticism, is that 
judgment is the aim; and judgment implies the criterion of truth. 

These difficulties of epistemology may be one reason for the 
common failure to adopt truth as a criterion for poetry and for the 
failure to see that Mr. Winters’ theory insists that it be adopted. But 
Mr. Winters has, I think, introduced a confusion in his own argument, 
a confusion which must be eliminated if the above summary of his 
intention is to stand. The confusion, as I have suggested, has to do 
with the way in which Mr. Winters has formulated his theory. In 
“Preliminary Problems” he has argued that “A poem is first of all a 
statement in words,” but that “it differs from all such statements of a 
purely philosophical or theoretical nature, in that it has by intention 
a controlled content of feeling.” In this respect it is similar to “many 
works written in prose.” The phrase “by intention” implies some part 
of the distinction I have made between literary and nonliterary state- 
ments; namely, that the formal sophistication of literary statements 
refines the “human” judgments they make, whereas nonliterary state- 
ments, because of their formal naiveté, are relatively unrefined with 
respect to such judgment. Mr. Winters then goes on to argue that 
the “content of feeling,” connotation, in a poetic statement is gen- 
erated by experience with the “rational content,” denotation, and 
that the relationship so established is one of “motive to emotion.” 
He is, of course, careful to make clear that “The elements, once they 
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are united in the poem, are never really separated,” and so he makes 
overt the basic premise of my argument that the important thing to 
attend to is the whole meaning of the poem. 

One consequence of Mr. Winters’ description of this relationship is 
that, if conceptual content tends to disappear or become confused, 
fragmented, or obscured, the dependent feeling content will likewise 
tend to disappear. Mr. Winters seems to accept this consequence in 
his discussion of the “Fifth Problem.” And he has also stated 
explictly that “connotation is momently dependent upon denotation 
for its very existence”: because of this dependence, “The feeling 
contained in language . . . must vanish if . . . [the] abstract sense is 
wholly destroyed.” But elsewhere, in some of his remarks on the 
poetry of Hopkins, or Pound, or the French symbolists for example, he 
implies that an admirable feeling content can exist in a poem without 
intelligent conceptual content. And his denial in the “Seventh 
Problem” that “any rational statement . . . will motivate the feeling 
exactly proper to it” is ambiguously worded. The denial is, it seems 
to me, reasonable only if we insist that any statement, in spite of 
its theoretic uniqueness, is finally intelligible only as part of a more 
general system; our critical judgment must invoke our funded experi- 
ence with similar statements and with the situations and contexts 
they imply, as extended or projected to include the recognizably new, 
at the same time that we retain a lively awareness of how the general 
is forever modified by the particular. 

But Mr. Winters is not as overt as this, though he is certainly 
aware of these ideas in the “Tenth Problem.” He seems sometimes 
to want to remain within the unique context of the particular state- 
ment, and thus he invites the rejoinder that the words within any one 
poem do in fact motivate whatever feelings they motivate. Assuming 
an ideal reader, the feelings motivated by any “statement” will be 
“exactly proper” to the words of the statement, though they may be 
different from the feelings the writer intended. It is only with respect 
to the general reference the words claim, a reference which lies partly 
“outside” the poem, that the reader may say that the feelings are 
improper. Unless we are willing to admit this general reference, we 
must take whatever the poet offers us. 

But Mr. Winters is cautious. As I have said, he sometimes suggests 
that we must remain “within” the poem. He cites Browning’s lines: 
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So wore night; the east was gray, 
White the broad-faced hemlock flowers. 


and then argues as follows: “The verb wore means literally that the 
night passed, but it carries with it connotations of exhaustion and 
attrition which belong to the condition of the protagonist; and gray- 
ness is a color which we associate with such a condition. If we change 
the phrase to read: “Thus night passed,’ we shall have the same 
rational meaning, and a metre quite as respectable, but no trace of 
the power of the line: the connotation of wore will be lost and the 
connotation of gray will remain merely in a state of ineffective poten- 
tiality. The protagonist in seeing his feeling mirrored in the land- 
scape is not guilty of motivating his feeling falsely, for we know his 
general motive from the poem as a whole; he is expressing a portion 
of the feeling motivated by the total situation through a more or less 
common psychological phenomenon. If the poem were such, however, 
that we did not know why the night wore instead of passed, we should 
have just cause for complaint; in fact, most of the strength of the 
word would probably be lost.” 

It seems to me that a more accurate analysis of the substitution 
of “passed” for “wore” would agree with all that Mr. Winters has 
said and then add that we know these things only because we are 
judging the whole meaning of the poem partly by our knowledge of 
“similar” situations. Otherwise, we may think that “wore” is justified 
by some internal requirement of poetic mood, and that “passed” is 
inferior because it fragments or contradicts this mood. But then we 
will be faced with the objection: Why not permit the night to pass 
and the mood to be fragmented if that is what the poet wants? What 
if the poet intended “the connotation of gray ... [to] remain merely 
in a state of ineffective potentiality”? The only possible answer is 
that, regardless of what the poet wants to do, our funded experience 
with the general reference which the poem does in fact make, despite 
its uniqueness, leads us to believe that for Browning’s hero the night 
more truly wore than passed. A careful reading of the Winters 
passage I have quoted, especially the last sentence, could lead to 
exactly this idea. But there is room for some misinterpretation. 

Certainly the chances for misinterpretation are very good in Mr. 
Winters’ handling of John Crowe Ransom’s idea that “there is 
generally and ideally no emotion at all until an object has furnished 
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the occasion for one, and that the critic is faking his discovery of 
the emotion when he cannot make out its object. . . .”. Ransom con- 
cludes that “emotions are correlatives of . . . cognitive objects and 
all but unintelligible for us in their supposed independent purity.” 
Winters answers: “This passage . . . states that the emotion is 
automatically appropriate, and states further that a sharp emotion 
cannot be communicated without adequate cognition as a motive. 
This I doubt profoundly . . . [In some poems] an emotion is asserted 
and in a large degree communicated [italics mine] which is far in 
excess of any discernible motive.” This answer seems to me to be 
wrong, and Mr. Winter’s analysis of Hart Crane’s “The Dance” and 
of some of H. D.’s procedures seems to me to support Ransom and 
not Winters. These poems assert an emotion which can not be 
accepted for lack of an intelligible occasion.* To argue that “In 
actual life, unsound motivation is the commonest thing one meets” 
is to speak beside the point; we should be talking of the critical and 
intelligent reader and not of the gullible mark of the advertising 
man, of the ideal critic and not of the ready emoter. In actual life 
unsound motivation is common precisely because unsound cognitions 
are common. In literature unjustified “effects,” to use Poe’s words, 
are not effects at all for the critical reader. Ransom is right in main- 
taining that unsound emotions result from unsound cognitions, and 
it is the business of the poet, and the critic, to “make his cognitions 
. . » genuinely accurate.” It does not follow that we need then to 
neglect the emotions “because they attach themselves with spontane- 
ous accuracy” to the words. For the words and the emotions they 
generate may be inaccurate in terms of our understanding of the 
general reference the poem inevitably makes, and we must attend 
to such inaccuracy. 

In his comments on this passage of Ransom’s, Mr. Winters betrays 
his own earlier comment: that we approve a good poem “because of 
the truth with which it judges its subject. . . .” We determine the 
truth of its judgment by matching the statement it makes with our best 


‘In a recent note on Winters in The University of Kansas City Review (Winter, 1955), 
Keith McKean has approached this point (“If the rational structure of a poem is obscure, 
then there can be no appropriate emotion”) and retreated from it (“or if the emotion is 
not clearly motivated by the meaning, then . . . we have obscurity”) in a manner very 


like Winters’ own. 
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notion of what it ought to say. The emotions are as much a part of 
the meaning of the words as is the conceptual content. They are a 
crucial part because they index the attitude of the poet toward the 
general reference of the poem, and they must, therefore, be attended to. 
They must be attended to, however, not as a part of the poem capable 
of communicating itself to the reader independently, but rather as 
a part separated out only for the convenience of analysis, as Mr. 
Winters is the first to insist in other places. 

It would be foolish, of course, to deny that in life and in the 
reading of poetry unmotivated emotion exists, and persists sometimes 
even after the inadequacy or imperfection of the motive has been 
discovered. This is a psychological fact. But it is an unfortunate 
fact. For the critical reader such unmotivated emotion ought not to 
persist. Mr. Winters has himself argued that the “content of feeling” 
in a poetic statement is generated by experience with the “rational 
content,” and that the experience in a good poem should be rationally 
understood, and that the feeling should be “proper” to that under- 
standing. If he goes on to concede that emotion may also be generated 
by irrational stimuli, he has noted a fact of life; but he cannot admit 
such facts into a rational system of criticism. He cannot, in a rational 
system of criticism, imply that some poets, Mallarmé, say, are more 
skillful in providing irrational stimuli than others, say, Poe. A 
behaviorist psychologist or a positivist philosopher might try to work 
out a graph of efficiency for various irrational stimuli. But that way 
madness lies and all value judgments crumble. The rational critic 
must conclude, when confronted with inadequately motivated emotion 
in a poem, either that the emotion that persists is properly motivated 
but that it is also partial and fragmented because the motive is partial, 
or that the persisting emotion is irrationally motivated and hence not 
amenable to rational criticism. In this event he may continue to like 
the poem, but he cannot defend his liking rationally or demonstrate 
that it is preferable to the preference of another critic for another 
poem. Such irrational preferences reduce poems to the level of ice 
cream cones or marijuana. It is true, of course, that poems can and 
do have this status sometimes for some people, and perhaps that is 
good. But it is a matter for the psychological therapist to exploit, not 
the rational literary critic. A third possibility exists, of course. 
Perhaps the emotion is properly, rationally motivated in whole or in 
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part, but in a manner that we cannot describe. In this event, the 
rational critic will state his belief that this is what has occurred 
but admit his inability to support his belief in convincingly rational 
terms. 

All of this is of some importance, lest the admission that unmoti- 
vated emotion exists lead us to conclude that poems are to be valued 
by the intensity of their emotional charge. They ought not to be so 
valued, and in fact they cannot be so valued except on personal, 
subjective, or relativistic grounds. The alternative criterion of value 
is, I think, the truth of the poem’s judgment of its subject, as that 
judgment is revealed by both its conceptual argument and its 
emotional tone. 

The interpretation which I am making obviates, I think, the old 
confusion that Delmore Schwartz perpetuates in “A Literary Pro- 
vincial” (Southern Review, Winter, 1945). Mr. Schwartz argues 
that “the poem is not a mere prolongation of experience upon the 
verbal level, but experience grasped, understood, and evaluated.” 
Yet he insists that “we cannot, as literary critics, dictate the terms of 
such understanding and evaluation. We cannot reject Homer because 
his deities are mythical.’ The criterion is thus the simple truth 
of representation, or if Mr. Winters prefers the classical word, 
verisimilitude. Such truth is self-sufficient.” Thus, “Winters is 
justified in judging the representation of a belief, not the belief 
itself.” Had Mr. Schwartz understood the intention of Mr. Winters’ 
theory, he would, I think, have understood that an attitude toward 
the subject “represented,” “grasped, understood and evaluated”, is 
necessarily a part of every poem and thus must be judged in any 
judgment of the whole poem. Surely such final critical judgment 
must rely in part on the critic’s own “terms” of evaluation, though 
of course he must not “dictate” these terms arrogantly. 

But Mr. Schwartz clearly does not see this. He writes: “Winters” 
basic fallacy is the confusion of an act of evaluation with an act 
of moral choice. He supposes that the act of apprehending the nature 


"This sentence reminds me of the critic who refutes Melville’s notion that a great 
book cannot be written about a flea by citing Donne’s poem. The obvious comment is 
that Donne’s poem is not really about a flea any more than the Odyssey is about mythical 
deities. In his remarks on Dante too, Mr. Schwartz seems to confuse the “literal” and 
“real” content of the Divine Comedy. 
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of an experience must involve the act of making a moral choice with 
regard to it.” Perhaps Mr. Winters’ use of “moral” is confusing. 
But certainly no verbal “apprehension” of experience can exist 
without an evaluative attitude, which attitude is in the words, 
in their denotations and connotations. To quibble about whether 
“evaluation” is the same as “moral choice” seems fruitless, unless 
a significant distinction can be made between the two. Mr. Schwartz 
fails to make such a distinction. He states in his review of Primi- 
tivism and Decadence in the Southern Review, Winter, 1938: The 
mastery of experience involved in a poem is a matter of perception, 
the mastery of language, and the poet’s ability to bring to bear upon 
perception and within language his sense of values. The effort of 
the poet is thus representative, critical and evaluative, but it is not 
a moral act, except in an indirect sense. The distinction becomes 
quite clear when we see that we regard certain writers as good poets, 
although their values, as operative in their poetry, are directly 
opposed to our own. The fact that perceptions, attitudes, and values 
have been adequately represented is enough. We do not, however, 
accept the thief because he himself regards his theft as justified.” 
But it is not the thief, or poet, that we are concerned with 
accepting or rejecting. It is the theft or the poem, and if the real, 
“operative” values implied or stated by these things are opposed to 
our own, we must, I think, feel that the poem and the theft are bad. 
We do not, of course, confuse Milton’s or Dante’s machinery and 
cosmology with the really operative attitudes of their poems. Insofar 
as the machinery becomes the real subject of Paradise Lost and The 
Divine Comedy, we may wish to withdraw our approval from the 
“sense of values” this machinery implies.*° Certainly it is Mr. 
Schwartz who is confusing the criticism of the poet, or thief, with 
the criticism of his poem, or theft. He rebukes Mr. Winters for 
implying that there is something wrong with Mr. Eliot’s religion. 
What Mr. Winters found wrong was the religion of Ash Wednesday. 
For Mr. Winters, the “representation” made in that poem carries 





*Mr. Winters has made the distinction, perhaps not clearly enough for Mr. Schwartz, 
in his praise of the poems of Jones Very, a man whose nonpoetic beliefs Mr. Winters 
thoroughly disapproves of, and he has stated his position very clearly in respect to Dante, 
William Blake, and Wallace Stevens. Mr. Schwartz’s view, if seriously pressed, would 
wreak havoc with any poetry which used mataphor. 
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with it evaluative attitudes that cannot be ignored unless we are 
prepared to stay wholly within the poem and accept whatever we 
find there simply because it is there, a procedure Mr. Schwartz 
apparently dislikes as much as Mr. Winters does. 

The verses of Edgar Guest “represent,” “within language,” certain 
“perceptions” and a certain “sense of values.” No statement can 
avoid doing so. But we do not therefore accept the statement as 
poetry. We are likely to reject the statements of Edgar Guest 
precisely because the perceptions and values represented do not 
constitute anything we are willing to call “mastery of experience.” 
We may, of course, object to Mr. Guest’s language, but our objections 
will, I am sure, be based either on arbitrary rhetorical preferences 
of our own or on what we conceive the meaning of the language to be. 
If language has no objective reference, then we must all become 
relativists or dogmatists, and criticism must surely become vain. 

Mr. Schwartz’s difficulty is widespread. Mr. William Barrett 
(Partisan Review, Jan.-Feb., 1947) suffers from it. So does Mr. 
T. Weiss, who says: “One can be precise about a thought without 
owning or believing in it.””* But to repeat the obvious once more, 
one’s statement of the thought will necessarily imply one’s attitude 
toward it—approval, disapproval, indifference, suspended judgment, 
uncertainty. These attitudes in poems are integral parts of the poems, 
and thus must be considered in any judgment of the poem. If the 
judgment must rely in part on the critic’s previous experience, which 
is in turn modified by the poem, so must any other value judgment 
be a mediation between principle and particular. 

Weiss’s misunderstanding of Winters’ intention becomes ludicrous 
when he charges that on Winters’ theory our admiration for Othello 
and Iago must be an admiration for Othello’s blindness and Iago’s 
villainy. It apparently does not occur to him that our admiration 
can be directed to what is admirable in these characters, and what 
is more important, to the accuracy with which the play evaluates 
them.” 


“Compare Mr. Winters’ own sophisticated and precise statement of a similar idea 
in his criticism in In Defense of Reason of John Crowe Ransom’s belief that a poem 
must give pleasure, must be loved. Weiss’s article, “The Nonsense of Winters’ Anatomy,” 
appeared in the Quarterly Review of Literature, I (Spring, Summer, 1944), 212-234; 
300-318. 

Weiss also argues that “it is not possible to say that one poem is better than an- 
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John Crowe Ransom, to cite one more example of crucial misunder- 
standing, is as illogical as Weiss. He cites Winters: “In the great 
tragic poets, such as Racine or Shakespeare, one feels that a victory 
has been won over life itself, so much is implicated in the subject 
matter; that feeling is the source of their power over us, whereas 
a slighter poet will absorb very little of our experience and leave 
the rest untouched.” Ransom comments: “There is plenty of evil in 
a tragedy, but not usually the kind of evil we are tempted to; our 
sympathies hardly waver in their attachment to the party of the good. 
The party of the good is defeated, and what is the ‘moral’ for us? 
According to Winters, we feel we have won a victory ‘over life 
itself.’ . . . Is the moral for us, then, to know that we shall be defeated 
even if we are good, and that living even on the highest plane is a 
vanity? The moral becomes immoral.” Ransom’s linguistic sleight- 
of-hand seems, at the least, irresponsible. Certainly Winters will not 
mind if the “moral becomes immoral”—as long as it is true. The 
truth may not be reassuring or optimistic; it may not flatter our 
sentimental hopes or adolescent wishes. But if it is really true, it 
may well be the source of the play’s “power over us,” and the more 
important the truth, the greater the power: “Some experiences offer 
very slight difficulties and some very great and .. . [that] poem 
will be the most valuable, which, granted it achieves formal perfec- 
tion, represents the most difficult victory.””* 


IV 


The “dissociation of sensibility” which T. S. Eliot has remarked 
in English poetry after the seventeenth century was, I think, a real] 
historical phenomenon. But the solutions which he and others have 
offered seem to me to be no solutions either in theory or in practice. 
They make poetry an “experience,” or a “structure,” or an “ex- 
pression,” perhaps even some kind of “phatic communication.” On 
the other hand, Yvor Winters has insisted that the reunion of thought 
and feeling in a responsible relationship can be accomplished only 





other, only different and more or less pleasing to one person than to another, according 
to his makeup and environment.” 

Mr. Winters has recently reiterated this notion in his article in the Hudson Review: 
“We regard as greatest those works which deal with experiences which affect human 
life most profoundly, and this criterion is not merely one of the intensity of the experi- 
ence but of the generality or inclusiveness of the implication.” 
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if poetry is thought of as “statement.” Poems should not only be; 
they should mean. The end of statement is truth. 

In explicating this definition, I have argued that the meaning of 
a literary work includes both “rational content” and “feeling content.” 
Connotations are as much a part of the meaning of words as are 
denotations. If they are properly “motivated,” to use Mr. Winters’ 
terminology, apparently borrowed from Kenneth Burke, they are in 
fact as “rational” as denotations. I have argued that if they are not 
properly motivated, they do not exist for the rational reader, what- 
ever status they may have for the irrational emotionalist, except as 
an inferred claim, or in Mr. Winters’ term, as an “ineffective poten- 
tiality.” Although at times Mr. Winters seems to suggest that 
“feeling” can be communicated objectively in the absence of a 
“rational” occasion, the main intention of his theory is, as I have 
tried to show, squarely in support of my contention that the two are 
indissolubly related to the “meaning” of the statement and that the 
“truth” of that meaning is the primary concern of the literary critic. 

I have argued further that all statements inevitably imply judg- 
ment. The literary work itself is separated from the non-literary by 
the precision with which it judges important human experiences. 
Mr. Winters has himself pointed out that certain “literary” genres 
are especially well adapted to this end, and that the form of each 
statement governs in part what the author may say. Finally, however, 
it is the precision of the statement and the importance of the subject 
which are the proper concerns of the critic. 

If we deny that the critic should concern himself with these things, 
I think we must hold, with F. Cudworth Flint (in The Virginia 
Quarterly Review, Winter, 1937), that “though difference of opinion 
is possible, debate is not; for there is no common ground, and there- 
fore there is nothing to debate.” Mr. Flint goes on in reference to 
Mr. Winters’ judgment of Collins’ “Ode to Evening”: “What Mr. 
Winters conceives to be facts are not for me facts at all. We must 
fall back simply upon an estimate of each other’s system of values. 
To me, his system of values seems timid. To him, my system of 
values will seem barbaric—if it seems to be a system at all. And 
that’s that.” If we do not conceive that one critic may be right about 
the facts and another wrong, and that an estimate of the systems of 
values which led to their judgments is possible and revelant, then 
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surely all criticism is vain. To argue that such discriminations 
complicate unduly the job of criticism seems to me unnecessarily 
pessimistic; the difficulty will be no greater in literary judgment 
than in any value judgment and it will be of the same order in 
all fields. To substitute for these discriminations the criteria of 
“interest”-——what is interesting in time or place, or in technique, or 
in subject matter—is perhaps a modern temptation, at least since 
the time of Poe or Taine, but I think it is no solution to the central 
problems of literary judgment. 

Mr. Winters’ solution, on the other hand, seems to me to offer 
certain real advantages. I have already remarked how, rightly 
interpreted, it avoids psychological relativism and thus restores 
respectability to the judicial function of criticism. But his theory 
has other advantages. For example, it is interesting to remark the 
relevance of Wintersian theory to the understanding of other notions 
of literature. Mr. Winters has himself insisted that his “view . . . 
in its general outline is not original, but is a restatement of ideas 
that have been current in English criticism since the time of Sidney, 
that have appeared again in most of the famous apologists for poetry 
since Sidney, especially in Arnold and in Newman.” One might add 
that Winters’ view gives real meaning to the Horatian idea of litera- 
ture as a “civilizing influence” or that it touches the ideas of 
Longinus: “A sound attitude toward a major problem, communicated 
with adequacy of detail, is what we ordinarily mean by sublimity,” 
says Mr. Winters. It might even be used as a gloss on Shelley’s 
notion that poets are the “unacknowledged legislators of the world.”””* 
Certainly a theory that emphasizes and re-emphasizes that poetry is 
“a refined and enriched technique of moral comprehension” will, as 
Mr. Winters points out, train “our power of judgment, and should 
. . . affect the quality of daily judgments and actions.””* 

If my analysis of Mr. Winters’ theory seems simple, so is the 
theory. It is simple and old, but subtle and new, in the sense that 


“See his brief but suggestive remarks in the “Foreword” to In Defense of Reason. 
In connection with the “power which literature seems to exert over human nature,” 
he says that literature is “as important a fact as atomic fission.” His comments in the 
“Foreword” on Pater and Emerson are also interesting. 

"oor. Winters is, of course, aware of the part played by “will” and “habit” in man’s 
“daily actions,” but he feels these are “subjects for a treatise on ethics or psychology.” 
See pp. 372 and 386 in In Defense of Reason. 
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Mr. Winters can now be old. His language can be startlingly old- 
fashioned yet precise, as when he employs the word “universality” 
as a touchstone of poetic virtue. His idea that the scope or range 
of a literary work, or the profundity of its theme, bears a direct 
relation to its “greatness” is good “academic” criticism; and his 
notion that certain recurrent themes are perennial preoccupations 
with serious authors even recalls the old-fashioned emphasis on the 
“eternal verities.” 

But if Mr. Winters has borrowed from older critics and older 
vocabularies, modern critics have borrowed from Mr. Winters. 
Many critics have made use of his notion of the fallacy of imitative 
form.”* Even this notion is not really original with Mr. Winters, 
though he is I think the first to make it overt and to use it as a tool 
for critical analysis. But it is fairly explicitly stated, for example, 
by A. C. Bradley in his discussion of Hamlet’s character (Shake- 
spearean Tragedy, 1905, p. 93). 

Mr. Winters’ influence is, I suspect, very great, even among critics 
and scholars who would most vigorously deny his importance. 
F. O. Mathiessen’s praise of Hawthorne’s “Young Goodman Brown” 
is antedated by Mr. Winters’ designation of this story as Hawthorne’s 
best; and Mathiessen’s analysis of the story depends heavily on what 
Mr. Winters has already described as Hawthorne’s “formula of 
alternative possibilities.” Lewis O. Coxe’s recent article on Edwin 
Arlington Robinson’s poetry is in many ways a replay of the critical 
judgments detailed by Mr. Winters in his book on Robinson. The 
critical sections of Wallace Cable Brown’s Charles Churchill, Poet, 
Rake, and Rebel seems little more than expansion of Winters’ notes 
on Churchill. The current revival of interest in the lyrics of Ben 
Jonson, no longer thought of as graceful trifles, of Fulke Greville, 
of Raleigh, of Gascoigne and others of the school of the “plain style” 
certainly owe something to Mr. Winters’ article on “The Sixteenth 





*One of Mr. Winters’ many summaries of this idea is as follows: “Form is expressive 
invariably of the state of mind of the author; a state of formlessness is legitimate subject 
matter for literature, and in fact all subject matter, as such, is relatively formless; but 
the author must endeavor to give form, or meaning to the formless—insofar as he 
endeavors that his own state of mind may imitate or approximate the condition of the 
matter, he is surrendering to the matter instead of mastering it. Form, insofar as it 
endeavors to imitate the formless, destroys itself.” The most extended use to which 
Mr. Winters has put this idea is in his book on Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
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Century Lyric in England” (Poetry, LIII-LIV, Feb.-April, 1939, 258- 
272, 320-335, 35-51). Perhaps these four examples prove nothing 
about direct influence, but they should certainly suggest the range of 
applicability of Mr. Winters’ ideas. This range of applicability 
should reassure those who fear that Mr. Winters’ theory necessarily 
warps and dominates concrete critical judgment. 

A third advantage of Mr. Winters’ theory is its stubborn empirical 
base. An examination of Mr. Winters’ early criticism would, I think, 
demonstrate the literal truth of his remark in the “Forward” to 
In Defense of Reason that “my critical and moral notions are 
derived from the observation of literature and of life. ... I did 
not proceed from the opposite direction.” In such early essays as 
his contribution to The New American Caravan (1939) or his reviews 
of the poetry of Malcolm Cowley (Hound and Horn, Oct.-Dec., 1929) 
and Marianne Moore (Poetry, April, 1925), or his “Notes on Con- 
temporary Criticism” (The Gyroscope, Nov., 1929), there is a 
theoretical immaturity and confusion similar to what I have pointed 
to in Eliot, Blackmur, Ransom, et al. There are, of course, in the 
early writings foreshadowings of his later, more fully developed 
theory. He argues, for example, in “The Extension and Reintegration 
of the Human Spirit Through . . . Poetry . . .” that “the function 
of the poet” is “to extend as far as possible the human consciousness 
and to organize the facts of life into a new and more dynamic 
synthesis”; the poet “who can leave that state of mind completed 
behind him for others to enter has performed the greatest spiritual 
service that can be performed”; for the work of art is something 
“related to, but different from, experience”; it is experience organ- 
ized “into something finer, more accurate than it was,” and Mr. 
Winters very early insisted that “technical nuances are a part of 
what is said, a subtle and powerful manifestation of the spirit.” 
It is true that such arguments as these are vague and undeveloped, 
and the articles from which they come rely heavily on merely verbal 
solutions of a familiar kind: “dynamism,” “expression of conscious- 
ness,” “scale of emotional reference,” “intensity,” “harmony.” But 
the concrete literary judgments which gave rise to such rationaliza- 
tions are surprisingly similar in character to the later judgments 
which Mr. Winters’ critics charge are the mangled products of an 


a priori system. 
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The later system has, of course, guided Mr. Winters’ concrete 
judgments. But the later system is also a result of Mr. Winters’ con- 
tinuing efforts to rationalize his literary tastes. It is superior to his 
earlier theories in that it is a better rationalization, and also in that 
it has, I think, refined the taste. I should add that the particular 
errors I think I have found in the later theory seem to me to be 
themselves an earnest of Mr. Winters’ empiricism. His theory is not, 
I think, “theoretical.” Mr. Winters’ early remarks on rhetorical 
problems, for example, his “Mechanics of the Image,” (Secession, 
No. 7) betray the common sense approach from which he started: 
stylistic and rhetorical devices are simply an attempt at the fullest 
possible exploitation of the potentialities for meaning inherent in 
language, and their success or failure can be judged by the precision 
of meaning they make possible. His theory retains this stubborn 
common sense, rationalizes it, systematizes it. By comparison with 
this common sense, the ideas of John Crowe Ransom, for example, 
are theory with a vengeance. 

Mr. Winters’ common sense prevents him from getting lost in 
“aesthetics.” It prevents him, for example, from being seduced by the 
currently fashionable definitions and redefinitions of the aesthetic 
uses of “myth.” The literary uses of myth are metaphorical. In 
discussing Valéry’s “Ebauche d’un Serpent,” he can say: “no ques- 
tion of belief or disbelief in a myth is involved, for the myth is not 
offered as a myth—it is offered as a figure of speech.” Such an 
approach would surely clarify and simplify the endless disputes 
about Dante’s theology, Milton’s cosmology, Blake’s “philosophy,” 
or W. B. Yeats’s “system.” These things are to be judged by the 
literary critic in terms of their effectiveness as clarifying metaphor; 
literal belief is important only when the poem demands it, and if 
the critic cannot honor such a demand when it is made, he must 
consider the demand as a flaw in the meaning of the poem. According 
to such an approach, Coleridge’s and Goethe’s obscure thought about 
the “symbol” becomes, as F. L. Lucas unwittingly implies, simply 
the idea that the “vehicle” of the metaphor must have enough cor- 
respondences with the “tenor” really to enlighten it and make it 
precise, to “fuse” with it, as the phrase goes. Conversely, “allegor- 
ical” metaphors, which claim fewer correspondences between their 
terms, may also be precise and enlightening, provided there are no 
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loose ends or irrelevant incongruities left dangling or insufficiently 
suppressed. 

One final point should be made. Mr. Winters’ theory does not 
invalidate all the techniques of rhetorical analysis developed by 
other modern critics.’ His own program for critics obviously lays 
heavy stress on discovering what a literary work is saying. He has 
himself acknowledged indebtedness to Kenneth Burke for providing 
certain tools of analysis which will enable the critic to enter into 
the meaning of literary works. The usefulness of these tools is 
unimpaired by Mr. Winters’ theory. Their value is, in fact, enhanced 
because, as he himself has put it, his theory provides “the key to the 
ethical significance of rhetoric”; it provides a means of distinguishing 
between good rhetoric and bad; or, to put it another way, it provides 
a final cause by which the meanings discovered through rhetorical 
analysis may be evaluated. 

It is true, of course, that any theory is liable to abuse. The greatest 
danger of the Wintersian approach, is, I think, that its common- 
sense emphasis on meaning may make the critic insufficiently subtle 
in his analysis of the ways in which precise meaning is communicated, 
and thus incapable of rationalizing particular rhetorical devices. 
Mr. Winters himself has remarked the intractability of rhythmic 
phenomena to rational analysis; but he has stood firm in his empirical 
conviction that rhythm does modify and qualify poetic meaning, and 
that particular modifications and qualifications are formulable, 
though the mechanism of modification remains obscure. I should 
think that a similar approach would be desirable for those critics 
who will wish to take issue with Mr. Winters’ arguments in his recent 
article in the Hudson Review about the shortcomings of the dramatic 
genre. To counter his contention that drama necessarily entails a 
certain amount of imprecision in the statement of its meaning, though 
it permits the author great “scope,” it will be necessary, I think, to 
proceed in a Wintersian way, to show how dramatic techniques can, in 
fact, lead to precise statements—even though the “how” is obscure. 


“Mr. Winters has been careful to point out, also, that many of those poets whose 
works he attacks represent “the chief poetic talent” of their time and place, and that 
they are possessed of “ineliminable virtues.” He has also distinguished between the men 
who write poetry and their poems: e.g., “Mr. Eliot . . . has one of the finest minds 
extant, but the intellect practically never provides any part of the structure of his poems.” 
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Mr. Winters’ argument about drama relies heavily on his notion 
of “imitative form.” This notion, as I have already indicated, seems 
to me to be less a principle than a useful tool of rhetorical analysis. 
But again, its inadequacy can best be demonstrated, I think, by an 
argument that accepts Mr. Winters’ idea of the final cause of all 
literature, and by showing how “imitative form” may properly adjust 
“feeling” to “motive.” As Mr. Winters has himself said, “I may be 
wrong in any or all of my particular conclusions, but if I am wrong 
it will have to be demonstrated by argument.” 





FEATURE REVIEW 
ST. THOMAS AND PLATONISM 


W. NORRIS CLARKE 


THE PURPOSE OF THIS CRITICAL STUDY is to assess the contribution 
to Thomistic scholarship made by the important new work of Robert 
J. Henle, S.J." Many years in preparation, it has been awaited with 
great interest for the light it might shed on a warmly controverted 
question among historians of Thomism. The problem is that of 
Platonism in the philosophy of St. Thomas, that is, to what extent, if 
any, St. Thomas can be said to have incorporated significant elements 
from the Platonic tradition into his own original synthesis. Ever 
since the important series of studies on participation in St. Thomas 
by Fabro, Geiger, and others, which appeared between 1939 and 
1949, this problem has occupied a prominent place in the investiga- 
tions of Thomists, especially in the field of metaphysics. Until very 
recently it seemed that widespread acceptance had been accorded by 
Thomists generally, especially in Europe, to the general thesis ad- 
vanced by all of the above-mentioned studies, namely, that the meta- 
physics of St. Thomas was an original synthesis of the complementary 
elements in both Aristotelianism and Neoplatonism, recast in the 
light of his own doctrine of the primacy of the act of existence. 

An important group of American Thomists, however, have raised 
serious doubts about the solidity of this thesis. For them the au- 
thentically Platonic doctrines known to St. Thomas were so irre- 
mediably vitiated by the unsound epistemological and metaphysical 
principles on which they depended and so consciously repudiated 
by him that the so-called Platonic elements in his writings really 
come down to little more than Platonic terminology clothing a radically 
alien substance. Father Henle’s book is the first large-scale scholarly 
attempt to furnish the documentary backing for this dissenting view. 

No matter what criticisms of detail may be brought against this 
admirably edited and printed product of Dutch bookmaking, the 


*Sr. Tuomas AND Pratonism. A Study of the Plato and Platonici Texts in the 
Writings of St. Thomas. By Robert J. Henle, S.J. The Hague: Martinus Nijhoff, 1956. 
Pp. xxii, 487. 
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first and most important thing to be said about it is that it is one of 
the most valuable tools for Thomistic research that has appeared for 
many years. The heart of the book consists of some two hundred and 
fifty pages of texts (in Latin) containing all the passages in St. 
Thomas in which the terms Plato or Platonici (the Platonists) occur 
in any historical or doctrinal context. The best available editions 
have been used, and after each text the Platonic sources drawn upon 
by St. Thomas have been tracked down patiently and indicated with 
all the precision possible at present. The collection of texts is followed 
by forty pages of analytic index, which makes it possible to compare 
all the passages where a given name or significant topic occurs. Al- 
though well planned and accurate to a high degree, this index does 
contain an occasional omission, such as the two important instances 
of the term positio overlooked in text 10 of the Contra Gentes and 
one of opinio in text 30 of the Summa Theologiae, discovered by a 
random check. But such minute defects are completely overshadowed 
by the immense amount of accurate and laborious scholarly work 
of a high order that has gone into the making of this book. 

The second part of the work, some hundred and fifty pages of 
commentary with fifty pages of footnotes, contains Father Henle’s 
own analysis of the principal conclusions to be drawn from a com- 
parative study of the texts. The main topics treated are St. Thomas’ 
methodology in the handling of the positions of other philosophers, 
the basic principles of the via Platonica, the Platonic doctrine on 
ideas, participation, cognition, the human soul, and the separated 
substances, all as seen through the eyes of St. Thomas himself. The 
admirable terseness and denseness with which the author covers so 
much in so brief a space make it impossible even to summarize all 
his conclusions here. But since much of it only reinforces what is 
already widely accepted, it will be more profitable to concentrate on 
his main thesis and its application to the controverted point of the 
metaphysics of participation. 

Father Henle finds the key to St. Thomas’ handling of Platonic 
doctrines in the latter’s systematic technique of distinguishing be- 
tween the positio or conclusion held by a philosopher and the via or 
set of principles by which he reaches this conclusion. Since many 
philosophers, and in particular Plato and Aristotle, have arrived at 
similar conclusions, but by very different paths, it is the via or 
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process of argument (also called ratio) that provides the essential 
distinguishing note of one philosophical system from another. Now 
it is characteristic of St. Thomas, according to Father Henle, that 
whereas he frequently accepts the positiones of other philosophers, 
including many of Plato and the Platonists, when it comes to Platonic 
doctrines he consistently separates out the positio Platonica from the 
via Platonica, appropriating the former and repudiating the latter as 
vitiated by a set of fundamental errors in epistemology and meta- 
phyics. 

These errors, which constitute the distinguishing principles of the 
via Platonica and hence of the Platonic system as such (considered as 
a “pure” theoretical system, whether or not it was always followed 
out consistently by this or that Platonist), are diagnosed by St. 
Thomas as follows. In epistemology the basic error is the by-passing 
of the senses as a necessary principle of human knowledge to con- 
centrate on the direct intuition of the intelligible, apprehended not 
in the sensible but in its own ontological purity as subsistent idea 
apart from the sensible. In metaphysics the basic errors are two: 
first, that the intelligible content of thought must exist in reality in 
the same way that it exists in the human mind, that is, as abstract, 
universal, immaterial, unique, etc.; and secondly, that the world 
of sensible things is adequately explained metaphysically by a de- 
pendence on the world of ideas restricted exclusively to the order 
of formal causality and even that more extrinsic than intrinsic. In the 
light of this via-positio technique, Father Henle argues, the Platonic 
positiones in their specific Platonic meaning are so dependent on 
the via which grounds them that when St. Thomas rejects the latter 
and substitutes one of his own or of Aristotle the resulting doctrine 
can be called “Platonic” only in a superficial verbal way, which 
may well be more misleading than helpful from an historical point 
of view. 

In evaluating this challenging and massively documented thesis 
of Father Henle’s two main questions must be asked. First, does it 
present all the evidence available for assessing the Platonism of St. 
Thomas? Secondly, are its conclusions adequately backed up by the 
evidence it does present? The first question must clearly be answered 
in the negative, and the author is the first one to caution us on the 
limited scope of his own work. In order to avoid getting tangled up 
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in the controversial problem of determining on intrinsic evidence 
just what is a “Platonic text” in St. Thomas, he has limited his col- 
lection of passages to those which contain explicitly the terms Plato 
or Platonici. Thus he has been forced to exclude the major part of 
what the defenders of Platonism in St. Thomas contend is the strong- 
est evidence for their position, namely, the numerous cases in which 
they maintain he is quietly adapting Platonic structures of thought 
to his own use without any acknowledgment of the origins of his ma- 
terials, not infrequently even attempting to cover them with the aegis 
of Aristotle. Thus, one cannot find here the Fourth Way for proving 
the existence of God, nor most of the major participation texts deal- 
ing with essence and existence, nor even most texts referring to 
such obvious Platonic sources as the Liber de Causis, the pseudo- 
Dionysius, St. Augustine, etc., for the simple reason that the terms 
Plato or Platonici do not occur explicitly in them. Since it is pre- 
cisely the unavowed Platonism of St. Thomas which constitutes one 
of the key issues in the problem, it is important that no over-all 
conclusions be drawn—as I have already heard done—from a study 
which by its very method excludes a large segment of the relevant 
evidence. 

Are Father Henle’s conclusions adequately backed up by the evi- 
dence he does present? Most of them undoubtedly are. His analysis 
of the via-positio technique of St. Thomas as a general tool for 
handling the doctrines of others is a sound and valuable contribution 
to our understanding of Thomistic methodology, never brought out 
so clearly before. As a result one must be much more cautious in 
future in identifying any doctrine of St. Thomas as genuinely Pla- 
tonic. The evidence is also clear that St. Thomas habitually diagnoses 
the Platonic system as such as radically vitiated by the set of 
erroneous principles mentioned above and that as a result he wishes 
formally to dissociate himself from any solidarity with the “official” 
Platonic school or system or way of thought. He wants unquestion- 
ably to be known as an Aristotelian, even if Aristotle must be 
stretched a bit in the process. 

But I do not feel that the evidence adduced by Father Henle war- 
rants the abandonment, as he apparently thinks it should, of the 
main contention of the “Platonic” Thomists, namely, that there is 
one basic element of the via Platonica itself which St. Thomas con- 
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siders sound and fruitful enough to be taken over and applied to 
the order of existence to explain the necessity of a unique First Cause 
and the relations of all other beings to it. This is the principle of 
participation, namely, that wherever there is a “many,” that is, many 
subjects possessing some common perfection, there must be a “one,” 
that is, one source or cause of this common property in all the par- 
ticipants, such that the common perfection is possessed by the source 
according to identity of essence and unlimited plenitude and by the 
participants according to varying modes of limitation and composi- 
tion. I do not think Father Henle has paid enough attention to the 
silences of St. Thomas. It seems most significant to me that in all 
his criticisms of the Platonic system the Angelic Doctor always studi- 
ously excludes from attack the principle itself that every many re- 
quires a one and the resulting laws of participation. Occasionally 
he even acknowledges its Platonic character and still proceeds tran- 
quilly to use it as the basis of his own via, as in the crucial text of 
the De Potentia, q. 3, a. 5. Here he applies the “many-one” prin- 
ciple to the common perfection of existence to conclude to the neces- 
sity of a single creative cause in the universe, and then adds: “And 
this seems to be the ratio [a synonym for via, Father Henle admits} 
of Plato.” 

The author’s commentary on this text (p. 404) seems to me one 
of the few weak spots in the book. He makes much of the “seems” 
as though without this margin of uncertainty St. Thomas would not 
have accepted the principle. He then contrasts the admittedly sym- 
pathetic attitude of St. Thomas here at the beginning of his mature 
period (repeated in Sum. Theol., I, 44, 1) with his decisive rejection 
of the principle as inefficacious in the great master text of exposition 
and critique of Platonism at the end of his career (De Substantiis 
Separatis, c. 1). But I can find there no mention, let alone critique, 
of the general “many-one” principle or law of participation, but only 
of the principle that to every abstract concept there must correspond 
a subsistent idea in reality. Nor does the De Veritate, q. 5, a. 9, 
appealed to as “expressly rejecting” the principle, mention it at all, 
but only the insufficiency of formal causality to explain the genera- 
tion of sensible things. Furthermore, granted that St. Thomas differs 
specifically from the Platonists in operating the reduction to unity 
through efficient and not merely formal causality, it does not follow, 
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as Father Henle seems to suggest, that Thomistic participation is 
really only a synthesis of the causalities already found in Aristotle. 
No Aristotelian causal theory can deliver that every “many,” pre- 
cisely because it is a “many,” requires one cause, nor determine the 
mode of possession of the common perfection in the cause and the 
participants, since there is no theory of the limitation of act by po- 
tency in Aristotle. Yet St. Thomas could find all this most explicit 
in the line of Proclus, the pseudo-Dionysius, Boethius, the Liber de 
Causis, etc., all stemming from Plotinus, and no matter how pro- 
foundly St. Thomas modified the Platonic “many-one” principle, it 
seems to me impossible completely to “de-Platonize” it. 

The only other notable weak spot I have found in Father Henle’s 
commentary is his argument that when St. Thomas accepts the Pla- 
tonic positio of a supreme One and Good in which all else partici- 
pates, he has completely de-Platonized it, since according to St. 
Thomas the Platonic One and Good is a mere conceptual abstraction 
or purely logical entity (p. 356). In the texts quoted, St. Thomas 
seems to me much more cautious than the paraphrase of his com- 
mentator. It is true that he calls the Platonic One “abstract.” But 
Father Henle does not seem aware that this term carries a special 
technical meaning in the context of participation, where it is a syno- 
nym for “separated from matter” or “unparticipated.” Thus St. 
Thomas himself does not hesitate to a call both God and the pure 
spirits “abstract” in this sense (God = ipsum esse abstractum, ipsum 
intelligere omnino abstractum; angels = abstractum subsistens: cf. 
De Sub. Sep., c. 12; Sum. Theol., 1, 54, 1; De Sp. Creat., a. 8, etc.). 
In other words, although St. Thomas certainly finds radically defec- 
tive the Platonic Idea of the Good as a substitute for his own subsistent 
plenitude of existential Being and Goodness, still it seems to me that 
he shows a little more sensitivity and respect than Father Henle is 
willing to acknowledge for the authentic drive within Platonic thought 
toward a supremely Real that is the source of all perfection, how- 
ever inadequately the term “idea” may express it. Finally, whatever 
St. Thomas may have thought, must not the objective historian of 
Platonism always keep in mind that Plato’s positiones or conclusions 
are habitually the fruit of intuitions that are richer and sounder than 


his viae or proofs? 
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These few deficiencies, more in perspective than in scholarship, 
though of considerable importance, do not diminish, however, the 
value of the much larger number of other meticulously accurate, 
painstakingly documented, and truly illuminating analyses of this 
book, nor its immense usefulness as a scholarly tool—all of which 
go to make it perhaps the most impressive production of strictly 
American Thomism to date. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


Insicut. A Study of Human Understanding. By Bernard J. F. Lonergan, 
S.J. New York: Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. xxx, 785. $10.00. 


Perhaps the simplest way of establishing an intellectual landmark for lo- 
cating this book is to say that it assimilates and reformulates in an original 
manner the positive doctrine contained in Maréchal’s The Point of Departure 
of Metaphysics. Father Lonergan agrees with his great Belgian predecessor 
that an analysis of knowledge reveals a common and permanent structure 
of pure desire for knowledge, that this desire can be described initially as an 
unrestricted drive to know, and that it provides the constitutive principle for 
a valid metaphysics. But whereas Maréchal gathered the evidence for these 
affirmations primarily from the history of philosophy and only secondarily 
from the empirical sciences (chiefly the psychology of mysticism), Lonergan 
relies mainly on a study of scientific methods. Historical references to philo- 
sophical systems enter in a secondary way, either as applications of the main 
teaching or as illustrations of its fruitfulness as an interpretative principle. 

Like Descartes, the author leans heavily and deliberately upon the serial 
arrangement of his analyses, not only in the culminating argument for God’s 
existence but throughout the long investigation of the various modes of in- 
sight. Thus it is basic to his plan to begin with the forms of understanding 
found in mathematics and empirical science, rather than with ordinary ex- 
perience. The Aristotelian conception of scientific method is not taken as 
the norm, but a theory is developed directly from the analysis of procedures 
and concepts presently in use. An admirable balance is maintained concern- 
ing the respective spheres of the classical Newtonian laws and recent 
statistical laws, which are shown to be complementary rather than incom- 
patible. Special attention is paid to the statistical conception, however, 
because this view has affinities with the procedures used in biological evo- 
lutionary work and in the psychodynamic approach to the human individual 
and social group. Lonergan suggests that the fundamental agreement and uni- 
fication of the sciences lie in the notion of an emergent probability both of 
frequencies and of events. 

By establishing first of all the ideal of scientific understanding, he has a 
norm for purging and delimiting common sense. The latter is a distinctive 
and complementary insight, having an intelligibility of its own. But this in- 
telligibility remains concrete and particular, not only in itself but also in 
regard to any possible philosophical derivation therefrom. This is a vital 
point for determining the source of metaphysics. Through a somewhat Kan- 
tian interpretation of experiential sources for universal knowledge, Lonergan 
rules out our ordinary experience as a source for metaphysics. As a double 
reinforcement of this exclusion, he brings in a critique of extroversion and 
an argument against starting with an insight into being. Both of these reasons 
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contain weaknesses. The concept of extroversion is extended far beyond 
the psychological order to become a major epistemological weapon against 
taking as primary and speculatively significant for metaphysics the affirmation 
of distinct finite existents. Any recognition of distinct things which does not 
stem from the critical theory of the primacy of the heuristic structure of the 
cognitive act, is classified as a piece of pragmatic extroversion, whereas the 
precise point at issue is the acceptance of this primacy of act over object. The 
argument against taking our notion of being from some insight into being is 
that this implies a claim to omniscience. But such a consequence would fol- 
low only on the proposed definition of being in function of an unrestricted 
desire to know. If one begins with an affirmation of existent experienced 
things, the grasp of the intelligibility of being need not presuppose a knowl- 
edge of all beings. 

In his positive construction of metaphysics, Lonergan relies upon an iso- 
morphism between knowing and the known, so that the invariant traits dis- 
covered about the former can also be affirmed of the latter. The universal 
structure which is uncovered by analysis is the universal and permanent 
dynamic tendency of the mind toward knowledge, indeed, toward unrestricted 
knowledge for its own sake. The dynamism of the understanding can only be 
finalized and respected in its proper significance, when we admit the reality 
of the infinite act of understanding or God. Thus transcendence of the finite 
order and of the limited objects of insight is the ultimate implication of our 
drive for knowledge. If metaphysics is indeed constituted by the analytic re- 
flection upon the desire for unconditioned knowledge, then there is assurance 
about the objective being of the infinite understanding. But the arguments 
against the experiential origin of metaphysics and in favor of an analytic and 
a priori principle require some further discussion. 

There are some fascinating subordinate topics treated in Jnsight. For in- 
stance, the ideal of scientific rigor of research is given a symbolical, social 
formulation as the demand for a certain cosmopolis beyond our little, self- 
centered polities. This theme is gradually developed, until at the end it be- 
comes clear that there is some continuity between the scientific cosmopolis 
and the city of God. At the same time, the possibility is also recognized that 
the former ideal can become associated with the city of man or the refusal 
of the call to transcendence. In both its major doctrines and its secondary 
ideas, this treatise is the fruit of sober and penetrating analysis of the actual 
modes of understanding in our civilization. 

St. Louis University. James Co.uins. 


REMARKS ON THE FounpaTions oF Matuematics. By Ludwig Wittgen- 
stein. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. Pp. xix, 204. $5.75. 
The purport and scope of the present volume are better viewed against the 

background of Wittgenstein’s earlier opinions. When his Tractatus Logico- 

Philosophicus appeared in 1922, it was heralded by Russell as an important 
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event in the philosophical world. Its basic premise was that the universe was 
composed of atomic facts, facts not further resolvable into more elementary 
facts; and that significant discourse was resolvable into atomic propositions, 
propositions which correspond to atomic facts. The relation between such 
facts and propositions could not be declared, could only be shown. To verify 
a proposition, therefore, one should resolve it, by the techniques of logic, 
into atomic propositions, and then see whether such propositions mirrored 
atomic facts. Only those propositions which could be thus verified were to 
be regarded as meaningful in philosophy. Since metaphysical propositions 
could not be so verified, they were to be regarded as technically meaning- 
less. The Vienna Circle acclaimed the Tractatus warmly, and understandably. 
Unfortunately or otherwise, the contents of the book were highly metaphysical, 
and quite unverifiable by its own norms. Its success was paradoxical: it 
sparked a philosophical revolution, verified Russell’s prophecy, but really 
succeeded, if at all, in showing that its statements were meaningless and 
unverifiable. By 1930 Wittgenstein had repudiated many of the theses of the 
Tractatus, especially the theory of atomic facts and propositions. He came to 
regard it as a misleading and senseless endeavor to seek propositions or sen- 
tences of precise and unambiguous expression, with unique and fixed inter- 
pretation. There were whole families of languages, with different syntaxes 
and rules. The meaning of words and sentences could be determined only 
in the context of their application and use. The philosopher must become a 
semanticist, since his problems lay buried in the confusions of grammar and 
speech. Increasingly, Wittgenstein turned to the study of the syntaxes of 
language games. His revised views may be distilled from Philosophical In- 
vestigations, a work published posthumously in 1953, though it had been 
written in the years 1929-1945 and 1947-1949. The chronology is important, 
since the volume under review has been drawn from the notebooks which 
Wittgenstein wrote on the subject in the years 1937-1944. 

To turn to the book being reviewed, let it first be said that the title is 
appropriate: it is a collection of notebook remarks. The topics which Witt- 
genstein treats are not dev_ ved organically nor in expository detail. It is 
in the style of his earlier works, aphoristic, elliptic, at times disconnected. 
Only the salient topics will be mentioned. Wittgenstein first discusses the 
nature of mathematical inference and the inevitability of its conclusions. 
Since he regards mathematics as a particular language game, its inferences 
are according to the rules of the game, and the compulsion of its conclusions 
is an issue of the conventions established by the rules. A mathematical 
proof, however, begets conviction only if it is “surveyable.” Wittgenstein 
sees special difficulties in long proofs: besides the ordinary possibility of 
error in derivation, there are such possibilities, speculative if you will but 
by now classical, that a demon might distort and that figures might change. 
Only when the mind can span a proof in a comprehensive survey is convic- 
tion assured. On this and other issues, Wittgenstein’s thought oscillates from 
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epistemological, to psychological, to logical problems abruptly and without 
regard for priority. Some standard mathematical procedures, especially what 
are called infinite processes, are criticized adversely. They fail to satisfy 
various criteria: they are not surveyable, or they may not be determined 
by calculation, or they do not acquire their meaning from their application. 
The Cantor diagonal process, which proves the nondenumerability of the set 
of real numbers, is subjected to provocative and searching criticism on this 
score. Although Cantor was deeply versed in the theory of universal ideas 
of the medievals, and acquitted himself in their finest tradition, there is 
little evidence that Wittgenstein was similarly versed. The latter closes the 
section on the Cantor diagonal process with a remark perfectly to the point: 
“Finitism and behaviorism are quite similar trends. . . . Both deny the exist- 
ence of something, both with a view to escaping from a confusion” (p. 63e). 
The relations of mathematics to experience, of calculation to experiment, of 
language to logic are treated recurrently throughout the book, always with 
insistence on the role of language convention and grammatical syntax. 

It need hardly be mentioned that many mathematicians vigorously dis- 
agree with the views of Wittgenstein regarding the foundations of mathe- 
matics. They regard the inexorability of logical laws as more than the 
expression of convention in thinking habits; and, in the more august and 
intellectual tradition of Plato, they regard their role as one not so much of 
invention as of discovery. 

A special tribute should be paid to the editors and to the translator of 
Remarks. When the Tractatus was printed in face-page German original and 
English translation it was a bit of a novelty. The editors continue a fine 
tradition: both Philosophical Reflections and Remarks have the German text 
facing the careful and smooth translation of G. E. M. Anscombe. 


Fordham University. Cuartes J. Lewis, S.J. 


DETERMINISM AND INDETERMINISM IN Mopern Puysics. By Ernst Cassirer. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1956. Pp. xxiv, 227. $5.00. 


The five years since 1952 have brought heated discussion among physicists 
of de Broglie and Bohm’s so-called “causal” interpretation of quantum me- 
chanics, This translation of Cassirer’s classic work on the subject of causality 
in physics comes, therefore, at a most opportune time. 

Basically Cassirer’s work is a study of the problem of causality, especially 
as illustrated in modern quantum physics. In his early work, Substance and 
Function (Chicago, 1923), he had dealt with the logical structure of mathe- 
matics and science, and its epistemological significance. Here he extends 
that work to include the revolutionary developments of the quantum theory. 

For Cassirer quantum physics offers no real difficulties for the notion of 
causality, although as a neo-Kantian he looks on causality as referring only 
to cognitions, not to things or events. In his view the real philosophical im- 
portance of quantum physics is the revolutionary idea of substance and of 
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object which it forces on us: “We do not simply read off the laws from the 
objects—we condense into laws, and thus into objective statements, the em- 
pirical data available through observation and measurements. Apart from 
this reality there exists for us no other objective reality to be investigated 
or sought after” (p. 132). This is the essence of Cassirer’s argument, and it 
is strongly reflected in the working philosophy of many physicists today. 

Cassirer first develops this basic idea in the light of classical physics. He 
discusses three types of physical judgments: statements of the results of 
measurements, systematization of these into laws, and great generalizing 
principles which interrelate these laws. Of these the principles are the most 
important, for they are guides in seeking and finding new laws. Then fol- 
lows an excellent discussion of the relationship between causality and prob- 
ability, as illustrated in the development of statistical mechanics by Boltz- 
mann. The heart of the book, however, is to be found in Part IV, “Causality 
in Quantum Theory.” Here Cassirer’s argument reaches its height as he 
endeavors to show that quantum mechanics does not deal with things whose 
laws we seek to discover; instead, from observation we constitute the things. 
His application of this idea to the concept of atom is marked by a fine his- 
torical sense and an appreciation of the way advances in physics are made. 
Cassirer’s whole argument, however, suffers from his tendency to base a 
whole epistemology on one possible interpretation of the methodology of 
quantum physics. There are other ways of arriving at truth than by the 
method of science, and to base an epistemology on this method alone is to 
run the risk of rash generalization. 

The concluding parts of the book take up the relationship of continuity and 
causality, and the implications for ethics. In this latter section Cassirer shows 
clearly that the scientific question of determinism or indeterminism in physics 
has no bearing on free will or the fundamental problems of ethics. It does, 
however, lead to the conclusion that if in physics different schematic explana- 
tions of the same event are possible and necessary, as in the famous wave- 
particle duality, then the full exploration of reality requires the cooperation 
of all the different functions of man’s spirit—science, art, philosophy, reli- 
gion—if he is to get as complete a picture as possible. And since in physics 
any imaginative combination of the wave and particle pictures is impossible, 
we should not be surprised if the same is at times true of scientific and non- 
scientific views of the same problem. This is, of course, only an extension 
of Bohr’s Principle of Complementarity to a more general sphere of applica- 
tion. 

Henry Margenau has contributed an interesting Foreword to this edition, 
and has brought the Bibliography up to date. The Foreword is unfortunately 
too brief to do justice to the developments of the last twenty years, and should 
be supplemented by more complete accounts like the one in de Broglie’s The 
Revolution in Physics (New York, 1954) or his La Physique quantique 
restera-t-elle indéterministe? (Paris, 1953). 
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Despite the excellent translation Cassirer’s book does not make easy read- 
ing, and seems at times to be a series of separate essays strung together with- 
out too much regard for the flow of the thought. Though one may disagree 
with many of Cassirer’s conclusions, and regret his apparent contempt of 
scholastic thought, and though a few of his illustrations are dated, his thor- 
ough grasp of quantum physics and his appreciation of its impact on episte- 
mology assures that this book will remain a classic in the field until another 
Planck or Einstein comes along to start a new revolution in physics and pose 
new problems for the philosopher of science. 

Fordham University. Josep F. Mutuican, S.J. 


Royce’s Metapuysics. By Gabriel Marcel. Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 

1956. Pp. xix, 180. $4.50. 

It is somewhat paradoxical that America’s Josiah Royce should find his 
most eloquent interpreter in France’s Gabriel Marcel. On the other hand, 
it is not too strange that the “extremely complex and subtle” (p. 76) Roycean 
idealism, which borrows so many of its overtones from Hegel, should present 
Americans with more than one tantalizing riddle. The present translation 
of a work originally published in 1918 can go a long way toward making 
that idealist philosophy more intelligible. At the same time, however, the in- 
tricacies of Marcel’s own thinking may well raise more problems than they 
solve. This is particularly true in those passages where Marcel criticizes 
Royce; there the style is that of Marcel’s own Journal métaphysique, where 
even the experienced reader has difficulty in following the rapidly and ellip- 
tically developing thought. 

Like so many others, Royce faced quite squarely the paradoxes of an epis- 
temological realism, wherein “reality as pure fact eludes the mind’s embrace” 
(p. 3), precisely because realism must posit some sort of heterogeneity of 
reality and mind. Materialism, of course, offers a solution, but one which is 
self-refuting and ultimately irrational. All that is left, according to Royce, 
is mysticism, critical rationalism, or concrete idealism. Since he cannot be 
satisfied with the two former, he adopts a concrete idealism, which is far 
more Hegelian than he himself would seem to want to admit. The result, 
as Marcel points out, runs the risk of being as mystical as mysticism itself. 

Because “religious preoccupations were always in the foreground of his 
mind” (p. 131), Royce’s idealism can be interpreted as an attempt to safe- 
guard the religious values which he, like Berkeley, felt were threatened by 
realism. This, as Marcel points out, is highlighted in his later philosophy, in 
which the concept of “loyalty” plays such a dominant role. More and more 
it tends to be a philosophy of community, in which human beings are ex- 
pressions of the Absolute, loyal to loyalty itself, thus realizing what is essen- 
tial in Christian love. Because total idealism’s refusal to see God as a “cause” 
leads Royce to consider creatures—and in particular human creatures—as so 
many “self-representations” of God, many may find the whole thing dis- 
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tasteful. It would be a mistake, however, if this distaste were to make us 
miss Royce’s significant attempt to interpret the world of values. 


Fordham University. Quentin Lauer, S.J. 


ART AND LITERATURE 


THe Artist AS CREATOR. By Milton C. Nahm. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 

Press, 1956. Pp. ix, 352. $5.50. 

Professor Nahm in his latest contribution to the history and theory of 
aesthetics moves with vast learning through the problems of criticism from 
Plato to Croce. His essay is unified about the problem of freedom in the 
human artist: to what extent is the human artist the analogue of God? is 
the artist genuinely free, with the right to unconditioned originality in the 
use of his materials? does the fact that, as Erich Frank observes, “all human 
creation presupposes as its matter the world which man has not created for 
himself,” preclude any meaningful attribution of creator to homo faber? 
Professor Nahm feels that to produce the new by imposing upon materials 
at hand the form of the artist’s own mind and imagination “. . . within the 
limitations imposed by material, signs, feelings and under the conditions of 
limiting conceptions and values, is to specify the meaning of human freedom 
in art” (p. 329). 

It is at once obvious that such a theme will touch upon almost every criti- 
cal problem from mimesis through the sublime, inspiration, genius, taste, wit, 
prophecy, invention, the ugly, to art and morality. The first half of the book 
is entitled “The Great Analogy,” which “. . . turns in general terms upon 
the relation of the artist and of God to ends and to matter, in explanation 
of the individual product of the creative process” (p. 64). The idea of “the 
great analogy” is considered again and again at various levels: aesthetic, 
cosmological, epistemological and moral, until it becomes plain to the reader 
that there is, according to Professor Nahm, a shift, a confusion, even a con- 
flict, resultant upon “the internationalization and naturalization of the prob- 
lem of freedom and originality by means of imagination, i.e. the change in 
locus of the originating power or faculty from the Muses or Gods to man 
...” (p. 55). But, all is not loss, for “. . . we do well to remember that the- 
ology, which has frequently provided religion with the numerous arguments 
with which the latter has attempted to restrain the artist, is in its turn curi- 
ously enough, if not the ultimate, at least the conserving source for the West- 
ern world’s dual theory of the unconditioned freedom of the artist as creator, 
as it has been for the alternative notion of the artist as an analogue to God 
the maker with limited powers” (p. 62). 

The chapter on the ugly is in this reviewer’s opinion the most valuable 
in the first section of the book, since here the author helpfully clarifies the 
connection between the ugly, evil and matter in neo-Platonic thought, which 
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was dominant for so many centuries. The problems of genius and taste, and 
the influence of Kant on eighteenth-century elaborations of these concepts 
are the main concern of the rest of the first section on “The Great Analogy.” 
In passing, Professor Nahm’s remarks on such diverse people as Gerard, 
Bergson, Hegel and Nietzsche are stimulating. 

In the second section of the book, Professor Nahm undertakes, inter alia, 
an analysis of art itself and the intimate connection between the work of art 
as art and the problem of originality in the artist. He analyzes criteria of 
evaluation of the work of art and in several notable pages in chapter eleven 
studies specific works of art, particularly Dryden’s poetry. 

The book is a valuable contribution to reading shelves for courses in the 
history of criticism and the theories of poetry. Some students, even pro- 
fessors, will find Professor Nahm’s style abstract and difficult, but patient 
analysis of what he says will be rewarding. 

Jesuit Novitiate, Sheridan, Ore. Wituam T. Costrettro, S.J. 


THe MAN IN THE Name. Essays on the Experience of Poetry. By Leonard 
Unger. Minneapolis: The University of Minnesota Press, 1956. Pp. x, 249. 


$4.00. 

The title of this volume is taken from that passage in Conrad’s Heart of 
Darkness in which Marlowe says to his mates “. . . He was just a word for 
me. I did not see the man in the name anymore than you do. Do you see 
him? Do you see the story? Do you see anything?” By the title, then, the 
author apparently means that underlying the poetic experience (“the Name”) 
there is a meaning (“the Man”) which the critic must try to reach, despite 
his awareness that it is, “in its subtle and penetrating essence” as Marlowe 
says of Kurtz, ineffable. 

Three of these seven essays are new; the rest have appeared earlier either 
in book or article form. “Deception and Self-Deception in Shakespeare’s 
Henry IV,” the first of the new articles, is “an attempt to read a greater com- 
plexity and depth of meaning in the play (both parts) than has been previ- 
ously allowed.” The complexity which Mr. Unger sees is generated by the 
mixed motives which activate the characters of the play, chiefly Hal and Fal- 
staff. His analysis of these motives seems unnecessarily involved and some- 
times contradictory. For example, he claims for Hal a basic sincerity (as 
evidenced in the “humble and noble” reconciliation speech) after having pre- 
viously predicated of him a calculated egotism which “is profounder, more 
isolated, and more efficient” than that of any other character in the play. 

The second essay treats of Keats’s Zo Autumn and appeared earlier in ar- 
ticle form. It is freshly observed (although I cannot agree that this poem 
shows “a great compression”) and is quite readable except for a few pages 
on “spatial” structure where the author indulges those vices of psychic divina- 
tion which find fuller expression in the next piece. 

“Donne’s Poetry and Modern Criticism,” which appeared earlier as a 
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book under the same title, is a wearisome tour de force which tries to show 
that the term “metaphysical” as defined by six critics of Donne’s poetry— 
Grierson, Eliot, Williamson, Ransom, Tate and Brooks—will not stand up. To 
achieve this Mr. Unger resorts to so large a collection of gratuitous assevera- 
tions, non-sequiturs, captious ambiguities and strangely mixed oversimplifica- 
tions and complicated refinements as to defy enumeration. The reader wanders 
through these pages hoping to catch a thread to be guided, Theseus-like, 
through its labyrinths of cant. A statement of what the author has, pre- 
sumably, accomplished occurs sixty-five pages after the beginning of the 
essay: “In our first section we discovered that the structures which have been 
applied as standards of evaluation were most often rhetorical—or figurative 
—rather than conceptual structures.” What was actually “discovered” here 
was the above six critics’ descriptive definitions of metaphysical poetry 
worked over with a rubber hose until they said what Mr. Unger wanted them 
to say: that there is a distinction between a “figurative structure” and a 
“conceptual structure” in this poetry, and that the former is “an absolute 
standard of evaluation.” 

The essay “Fusion and Experience” (published for the first time here) 
purposes “to show that Eliot did not have a certain kind of insight into the 
nature of Donne’s poetry” and that “Donne’s poetry did have a certain kind 
of influence on Eliot’s literary criticism. . . .” The argument follows no clear 
line and is ultimately abandoned in favor of a second proposition that “the 
various expressions in Eliot’s criticism, and especially in “The Metaphysical 
Poets,’ which signify the fusion of thought and feeling represented a discrete 
(or relatively incidental) preoccupation of Eliot’s thought rather than a 
genuinely systemic inclination of his thought.” This, too, is left uncovered 
and the piece finally evaporates into a gaseous sharp-shooting with such coyly 
ingenuous queries as what is meant by “feeling” in Eliot’s phrase “re- 
creation of thought into feeling” (language which is evocative of the very 
quality of experience) and such sophomoric inventions as “In Eliot’s re- 
marks [about the fusion of thought and feeling] we have not an analysis or 
explanation of Donne’s poetry, but a response to it”—all of which the reader 
is apparently supposed to accept, causa finita, with the same open-mouthed 
wonder as that evinced by Mr. Unger. 

In 1948 when I first read the two essays which follow, “Ash Wednesday” 
and “T. S. Eliot’s Rose-Garden,” I found them searching, well-documented 
and extremely helpful explications. My impression was enforced by this later 
reading. The final piece, a new one, “LaForgue, Conrad and T. S. Eliot,” 
has for its subject the relationship of Eliot’s poetry to LaForgue’s Hamlet and 
Conrad’s Heart of Darkness. It is written in a manner close to the two pre- 
ceding and I found it, generally, as valuable. The sections on LaForgue 
enlarge, with a new and astonishing reference, the area charted previously by 
Edmund Wilson; the parallels from Conrad, too, point forcefully and quite 
dramatically the use which Eliot makes of other writers, a subject which adds 
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enriching perspective both to his writing and to his sources. The balance, 
clarity and literary grace of these final essays leave one with the hope that 
Mr. Unger will pursue this kind of criticism further, confining his abundant 
writing talents and richly diversified reading background to those areas 
which are worthy of and suited to his disciplined scholarship. 

Weston College. Joun J. McLaucua uy, S.J. 


Art Epucation. Its Philosophy and Psychology. By Thomas Munro. New 

York: The Liberal Arts Press, 1956. Pp. xvi, 387. $5.00. 

Dr. Munro, perhaps more than any other American educator, has labored 
zealously and devotedly to make art meaningful in the life of man. His excel- 
lent book on art education consists of a series of essays which have been 
written over a period of thirty years. These essays are a testament of his 
accomplishments and disappointments. They deal with art in the classroom, 
the home, the museum, society at large and cover a multitude of aesthetic 
problems which are clearly stated and thoughtfully developed. 

Psychology enables us to know how different kinds of art can serve the 
psychic and emotional needs of our youth and mankind in general. Phi- 
losophy teaches us that art embellishes and enhances our prosaic lives and 
helps us to live a more varied and richer existence. Neither the clinical in- 
vestigations of the psychologist nor the theorizing of the philosopher can, 
however, succeed in proving that certain kinds of art are really good or 
beautiful “or that certain standards of value are true or binding.” Statistics 
cannot give us an absolute aesthetic measure either. What people like in 
art is less important than why they like it and how they came to form their 
artistic values. There is no one right way to appreciate art. There are no 
specific criteria to look for in evaluating art. Certain kinds of art tend to 
unite people, others to divide them. The philosophies of “art for art’s sake” 
and “art for its social and moral significance” are two extremes. American 
educators must work out a reasonable middle course combining certain values 
in each of them that would be in keeping with a democratic way of life. 
Aesthetics should not be simply a course in appreciation or an exercise in 
semantic analysis of artistic terms, but the fulcrum of a humanistic cur- 
riculum of liberal arts studies. 

Aesthetics can be an aid in “sensitizing” the individual so as to make him 
more aware of the unusual and the extraordinary in the works of nature 
and the creations of man. Aesthetics should be a means of fostering the 
integration of cultures and ideas. Adolescence, particularly, is a period of 
groping and yearning and the imaginative and emotive nature of aesthetics 
could be of inestimable help to the educator in molding American youth. 

This book is a definite contribution to art education. It is important for 
many reasons but essentially for the spirit in which it pleads for the imagina- 
tive and the unusual in a society that places greater stress on material values 
than ideals, the commonplace rather than the aesthetic. There is a slight 
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repetitious element in this book which may be likened to a grand musical 
melody with variations in which the main theme states that art can help 
make this a better world to live in and all the following variations echo 


this noble thought. 


Brooklyn College. Jutius Portnoy. 


FurtHer Letrers or Gerarp Manuey Hopkins. Including His Correspond- 
ence with Coventry Patmore. Edited with Notes and an Introduction by 
Claude Colleer Abbott. New York: Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. 
xliii, 465. $11.50. 

The letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins have revealed from the beginning 
his genius for friendship, his power as a stimulating critic of poetry and art, 
and the various facets of an impressive personality. For all their brilliance, 
the letters to Bridges, Dixon, and Patmore were mainly literary and told all 
too little about other interests, in particular about his family, his conversion, 
and his Jesuit years. The present edition now rounds out the picture with 
some seventy letters to his mother, six to his father, one to his brother Lionel, 
and ten new letters to close friends. 

The letters Hopkins wrote to his parents were surely more numerous than 
the seventy-six now published, and there is no reason to suppose that those 
missing from the present edition will not eventually see the light. Meanwhile, 
we can be grateful for these family letters that reveal so delightful and 
rounded a personality as Hopkins, who is by turns gay and downcast, bub- 
bling with good humor, calmly logical, invariably candid and tenderly affec- 
tionate. 

Hopkins gives his mother a detailed account of his rooms and activities 
at Oxford and then apologizes for being so happy away from home. At the 
time of his conversion in 1866, he counters his father’s understandable re- 
monstrances with a staunch, logical defense of his position. On occasion, he 
entertains his mother with comic descriptions, as in speaking of his friend 
Geldart’s “grey goggle eyes, scared suspicious look . . ., shuddering gait or 
shuffle,” or in recounting what he calls “The Musgrove Incident,” in which 
his remarks on Liberals produced a “no-joke-ative” mood in a Mr. Musgrove 
encountered in a railway carriage. Some of the later birthday and Christmas 
letters, written under pressure of teaching or other duties, lack the intimacy 
of his earlier ones, though even these express great affection for his parents 
and the rest of his numerous relatives. 

Professor Abbott speaks of Hopkins’ conversion as a “blow to family 
affection” and of the later letters as not expressing “spontaneous affection to 
his mother.” He further states that Hopkins “was not completely estranged 
from his father,” implying that he was from his mother (p. xlii). Nothing 
could be farther from the truth, and nothing in these letters suggests more 
than his parents’ deep concern at his impending reception into the Catholic 
Church, and the natural loosening of family ties and common interests with 
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the passing years. Hundreds of Lionel Hopkins’ letters to his parents and 
relatives have survived, letters covering his thirty-four years in the consular 
service in China; and, aside from differences in style, Lionel and his brother 
Gerard wrote home in much the same vein—at times to make small requests, 
to recount what has recently happened, or occasionally out of a sense of duty. 
To deny that his Catholicism was a part of Hopkins’ life that his parents 
did not fully understand would be as wrong as to imply that it was a chasm 
or barrier between them. 

It is indeed unfortunate that Professor Abbott has been unable to lay aside 
prejudice, to approach Hopkins’ Catholicism and Jesuit life with something 
like the objectivity Humphry House displayed in his edition of the Notebooks. 
In this, Abbott is no more successful than Bridges, whose edition of Hopkins’ 
Poems (1918) distorts or rejects much of what gives Hopkins’ meaning and 
purpose. Even more distracting than the persistent bias apparent in his Intro- 
ductions to this edition is Professor Abbott’s arrangement of the letters 
themselves. He has chosen to group them under four main headings: Mis- 
cellaneous, Family, Letters to Baillie, and Correspondence with Coventry Pat- 
more. This detracts from their biographical value and makes it difficult and 
tiring in the extreme to follow the development of Hopkins’ character and 
genius. If at all possible, it would have been more sensible to combine the 
correspondences with Dixon and Patmore into one volume, arranging all other 
letters chronologically in another volume. 

So diverse were Hopkins’ interests, so numerous his friends and relatives, 
that he tests the most painstaking editor or biographer. Professor Abbott 
cannot be said to meet the test, for, while giving such irrelevant details as 
the arrangement of Millais’s paintings in an exhibition Hopkins did not see 
(p. 175), he scamps relevant identification of close relatives, and in several 
instances gives names in the index of persons either not mentioned or not 
identified in the footnotes or text. There are good pictures of Hopkins’ 
parents but no biographical notes on them; and Kate Hopkins, the poet’s 
mother, is several times called Catherine. Similarly, Edward Smith (p. 108, 
n. 2) should be Edward Martin Hopkins; and the Lanes of Thurloe Square 
(p. 5) were the family of Richard Lane, noted lithographer, not Edward Lane. 
There are further editorial lapses, small in themselves but taken together 
creating the impression that the quality of Hopkins’ letters is not matched 
by that of their editing. In fairness to Professor Abbott, however, it should 
be pointed out that a recent exchange in the Times Literary Supplement (Lon- 
don, Feb. 1, 1957, p. 65) implies that he labored against very real obstacles 
and certainly without the cooperation he deserved. 

Professor Abbott is still intent on having “an authoritative statement” on 
the destruction of Hopkins’ so-called spiritual diaries (pp. xxi, xliii). As 
I was responsible for the statement made by Father Martin C. Carroll, S.J., 
that the diaries had been burnt (Jmmortal Diamond, 1949, p. 5), it may be 
well to clear up the point. The poet’s sister, Miss Grace Hopkins, explained 
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in a letter to Dr. W. H. Gardner (Oct. 10, 1945) that she and her sister Kate 
burnt the diary “—on which was written ‘Please do not open this—’ ” and she 
adds that this was done “without glancing at the contents,” suggesting to 
me, upon more careful consideration, that we still cannot be certain that this 
was the diary in question! Dr. Gardner gave me a copy of Miss Hopkins’ 
letter some years ago and later quoted the pertinent statement in the second 
volume of his Gerard Manley Hopkins (London, 1949, p. viii), where Pro- 
fessor Abbott could have found the most “authoritative statement” we are 
likely to have. 
New Haven, Conn. AnTuony Biscuorr, S.J. 


Tue Hero in Ectuipse 1n Victorian Fiction. By Mario Praz. New York: 

Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. 478. $11.00. 

The present volume is, in some senses, a sequel to the author’s The Roman- 
tic Agony (2nd ed., 1951). In that volume Signor Praz argued that Ro- 
manticism began in rebellion and ended in decadence. An exciting, if not a 
thoroughly convincing book, The Romantic Agony dwelt upon the destructive 
tendencies of Byron and Shelley and linked them by direct influence and 
analogical hints to Baudelaire, Gide, Flaubert, Huysmans, Swinburne and 
others who felt that beauty was insipid without corruption, that pleasure was 
impossible without pain, and that only a diseased soul could father a healthy 
art. The sulphurous metaphors of the romantic decadents—“Great is their 
lust who love in sin and fear”—imparted a Walpurgisnacht air to this vivid 
and violent study. 

In The Hero in Eclipse Signor Praz turns his eye on Victorianism, a term 
that for him represents the reaction to the extremes of romanticism. Accord- 
ing to Praz Victorianism exalted bourgeois sentimentality, tolerated only 
amiable eccentricity, admired common sense and high moral purpose. In 
establishing the contrast between Romanticism and Victorianism, however, 
the author does not professedly argue for one or the other. One gathers that 
he regards both periodisms as equally vulgar (and largely insular) de- 
partures from an heroic, perhaps a classicist, ideal. Romanticism perverted 
the hero into a rebel, Victorianism reduced him to mere domesticity. Yet 
there is, in the present book, a feeling that the Romantics at their best 
approximated the heroic idea] that the Victorians consciously repudiated. 

Strangely, Praz does not begin his discussion with the Victorian reaction 
against Romanticism. Rather he begins with a discussion of the relation, one 
that he feels is causal, between genre painting and the novel. In Terbroch, 
Pieter de Hooch and Vermeer among the Dutch painters, Greuze, the brothers 
LeNain and Chardin among the French, Hogarth, Rowlandson and Cruick- 
shank among the English, Praz finds the prototypes of the nineteenth-century 
English novelists. “Ut pictura poesis had become the golden rule—more than 
it ever was to be again—of nineteenth-century literature” (p. 29). Before 
long, however, he combines the ut pictura poesis formula with a specific 
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ut Biedermeier 19th century rule. “Pure Biedermeier”—“typically Bieder- 
meier”—occurs again and again in his evaluations of Coleridge and Words- 
worth, Scott and Lamb, Macaulay and DeQuincey, Dickens, and Thackeray, 
Trollope and Patmore. 

“Biedermeier” is the name given by the German poet, Ludwig Eichrodt 
(1827-1892) to a simple Swabian schoolmaster whose naive verses he 
parodied in his Fliegende Blatter (1855). “‘Biedermeier’”, Praz writes, 
“is both a style and a conception of the world, of a small world of good 
sense and good manners, domestic pleasures and the cult of a gentle, well- 
groomed Nature, subservience to sane principles, minute love of the con- 
crete. ... It is a world of bourgeois morality and bourgeois art, avoiding 
extremes, conciliating, eclectic, half classical, half romantic, which maintained 
its balance roughly from 1815 to 1870... . Not all art and literature of the 
19th century comes under the definition, but it is the dominant note, the 
background, the unfailing ingredient even in the great artists and writers” 
(p. 118). 

Most English and American critics of Victorian literature are not likely 
to accept the Biedermeier formula. No one who is even slightly acquainted 
with current scholarship—the current MLA bibliography of Victorian litera- 
ture, the studies in Nineteenth Century Fiction, the recent biographies of 
Dickens and Thackeray by Johnson and Ray, for instance—is likely to hold 
that Victorian literature is equivalent to Biedermeierism. Signor Praz is not 
unaware of the explosive underworld of the Victorian imagination, as he 
shows clearly in his side comment on Dickens and George Eliot. But he 
is obsessed with his thesis that Victorian literature is anti-heroic—“pure 
Biedermeier.” Thus he concludes a typical discussion with a statement like 
this: “Here then is a development which becomes gradually accentuated in 
this democratic art: lacking heroes and heroines, attention becomes concen- 
trated on the details of common life” (p. 375). He fails to see, indeed evades 
at every turn, the persistent Victorian search for a hero, a search pathetically 
evident in Tennyson’s Jdylls, in Carlyle’s essays, in George Eliot’s Protestant 
Madonnas, in the Brontés’ impatient Griseldas, in Hardy’s rural tragedies, in 
Arnold’s efforts, not altogether futile, to revive the grand subject and the 
grand style. By the same token his desire to stress the influence of the anti- 
heroic, “picturesque” Dutch painters on Victorian literature blinds him to 
the presence of other themes. There was, as Bagehot pointed out, a grotesque 
side of Victorian art, as well as a picturesque side. 

But the major flaw in this provocative book is not its over-simplification 
of the characteristics of the Victorian age, or its identification of the methods 
of fiction with the intimate realism of genre painting, but its lack of real 
sympathy for the literature itself. Praz reads English writers with continental 
spectacles. The English writers are compared to Europeans who are, without 
proof of merit, the implied touchstones of literary judgment. Suggestive 
comparison gradually takes on the status of irrefutable argument. More- 
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over, Praz appears to demand of prose fiction the same intensity that he 
finds in poetry, and of heroic adventure the same sense of doom found in 
heroic tragedy. Hence he can twist praise into blame, as in the case of Trol- 
lope, whose ability to see every side of a situation becomes for Praz in- 
disputable proof of Biedermeier. 

Finally Praz is, understandably, punishing the English Victorians for their 
failure to appreciate the humanistic values that he himself cherishes. This 
is particularly evident in a concluding essay on “Rome and the Victorians.” 
Unlike Byron, who responded to Rome with the cry, “Oh, Rome! my country, 
city of the soul!” the Victorians ignored the Eternal City’s grandeur. They 
concentrated on the picturesque details of its un-British squalor, ceremony 
and comedy. Thus Rome, that the Victorian English (and Americans) could 
not understand, is a final and irrefutable proof of their bourgeois preference 
for sanitation, common sense and Philistine ethics. 

One may sympathize with Praz’s lack of sympathy for the Victorians and 
at the same time wish that his own Weltanschauung were more clearly re- 
vealed. His feelings are anti-bourgeois, anti-Biedermeier, pro-aristocratic and 
pro-classicist. He is anti-pictorial and pro-scenic in the Jamesian sense. But 
his attitudes do not center on a clear aesthetic or philosophic principle. Like 
George Santayana he subscribes to an eclectic and skeptic sense of tradition 
and wraps himself, with gravity and urbanity, in traditional robes. Small 
wonder then that he is a somewhat condescending inspector of the British 
province of letters, a province that for him is some distance from the culture 
and humanity of a hypothetical classical center. 

Fordham University. Francis X. CONNOLLY. 


Story oF A YEAR: 1848. By Raymond Postgate. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. Pp. 286. $4.50. 

No one questions the fact that the year 1848, like 1789, 1914, 1939, will 
forever mark a crucial divide in modern European history. In politics it 
witnessed a shift from the relative stability of the post-Napoleonic establish- 
ment to a period of liberal revolt. France moved from bourgeois monarchy 
through socialist anarchy to the brief compromise of the Second Republic. 
Metternich fled from Austria. Italy moved toward “unity” through rebellion. 
Pius IX, the “progressive” Pope, was forced out of Rome. Amid these furious 
political broils there raged an equally furious economic storm. The laboring 
class manned the barricades in Paris and, through the Chartist uprising, 
threatened the uncertain security of Palmerston’s government in England. 
Ireland, rent by famine, attempted its ill-fated agrarian revolt, and Hungary 
seethed with republican wrath and national aspiration. As in 1789, the 
underlying cause of this revolutionary ferment was ideological. Cloudy 
liberal and modernist principles goaded men to actions that were fanatical, 
cruel, noble and unjust. 

Mr. Postgate’s description of these exciting events is professionally re- 
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portorial. “This is not a book with a purpose,” he writes, “what reflections 
or arguments there are in it are only made in passing.” Yet his report is in 
a sense tendentious. He is primarily interested in the vivid contrasts the 
scene presents, the alternation of the prose of history—the building of drains 
and the fashioning of headgear—with the high poetry of the moments of 
heroic effort. The faint snobbism of the superior stoic underrides his excel- 
lent narrative prose, as if to keep the reader aware that the generation that 
survived the blitz may be touched by ancestral tragedy but not overwhelmed 
by it. One finds here, of all things, a consistent sense of amusement; one 
misses the passionate seriousness of the brooding Victorians like Newman, 
Ruskin and Carlyle who reflected each in his own fashion a concern for the 
dehumanizing effect of this second great European revolution. Perhaps at 
bottom the weakness of this book may be ascribed to the inveterate British 
(and American?) habit of assessing the movements of history from a double 
standard—one that approves revolution abroad and “moderation” at home. 
Although Mr. Postgate is too sophisticated not to appreciate the oddity of 
Palmerston’s attitude toward the lesser breeds of men, he does somehow write 
in a Palmerstonian spirit. 

If Story of a Year is less than perfect history it is nevertheless excellent 
journalism. The author’s reliance on contemporary documents, his adroit 
use of art and handicraft to evoke the mood of the time, his sense of the 
interconnectedness of ideas and events in various countries, his ability to 
characterize without caricaturing—all these qualities do help to recapture 
the past. Moreover the concentration on one year makes the contemporary 
reader more alert to the events of his own time. Like Bernard de Voto’s 
The Year of Decision, Story of a Year makes us realize our own responsibility 
in creating the history that future generations may shudder to recall. 


Fordham University. Francis X. ConNoLLy. 


Vicror1AN Peopie. A Reassessment of Persons and Themes, 1851-67. By 
Asa Briggs. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956. Pp. 313. $5.00. 
In recent years Victorian England has attracted the attention of many 

writers, some of whom have contributed importantly to our further under- 

standing of the period—Basil Willey (Nineteenth Century Studies), Jerome 

Buckley (The Victorian Temper), and John Holloway (The Victorian Sage), 

to mention only three critics with widely differing approaches. Asa Briggs 

(Worcester College, Oxford) may be added to this trio, for his Victorian People 

is assuredly one of the most illuminating books on things Victorian to appear 

during the present decade. Briggs is not primarily concerned with literature 
or politics or economics or social problems or religion. Rather, he devotes 
himself to all these and much more, as is suggested by the subtitle, “A Re- 
assessment of Persons and Themes, 1851-67.” These dates remind us that 
the period covered runs from the Great Exhibition to the Second Reform 
Bill, a period marked by a kind of unity which was impossible in the 1830’s 
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and 1840’s and which disappeared with the onset of the 1870’s. Briggs ana- 
lyzes the thought of the period by focusing on a variety of individuals promi- 
nent in the life of the day. Some of them are still remembered (Trollope and 
Disraeli), and others are recalled more vaguely now (Bagehot and Bright), 
but many have been pretty well forgotten: Joseph Paxton, the gardener who 
designed the crowning glory of the mid-century, the Crystal Palace; John 
Arthur Roebuck, the M.P. from Sheffield who was as loud in his support of 
the Crimean War as his Manchester contemporary John Bright was in opposi- 
tion to it; Robert Applegarth, trade unionist and secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Society of Carpenters and Joiners. It is, however, not so much the 
presentation of a variety of people both famous and forgotten that gives the 
book its unique value as it is the author’s skillful revelation of the spirit per- 
vading the period from 1851 to 1867, the high noon of Victorianism. This 
careful tracing of the interaction of persons, events, ideas, and principles is 
especially helpful for students of Victorian literature. 


Louisiana State University. Tuomas A. Kirsy. 


Joyce anp Aquinas. By William T. Noon, S.J. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1957. Pp. xii, 167. $3.75. 


The increasing demand of critics in recent years for an adequate study of 
Joyce’s use of Thomistic philosophy and theology finds a brilliant response 
in Father Noon’s book. Its eight chapters treat of the amount and accuracy 
of Joyce’s training in and knowledge of Thomism; of Thomas’ teaching on 
beauty and Joyce’s use of that teaching, especially in Stephen Hero and Por- 
trait; of the development of Joyce’s use of those ideas in Ulysses, where a 
theological dimension is added; of the development of the theory and practice 
of “epiphany”; of the comic attitude in the artist’s vision of reality, a sugges- 
tive and profound study; of Joyce’s use of Catholic dogma on the Trinity; of 
the poet as maker or, like Joyce, manipulator of myth, considered as the 
revelation of man’s psychic activities; and of the depths of the artist’s descent 
into the meanings and the mysteries of words. In all, the Thomistic teaching, 
insofar as it is relevant to Joyce’s text, is clearly set forth, and the use Joyce 
makes of that teaching is demonstrated painstakingly—not dully, but with a 
fascinating clarity of development. 

Father Noon begins by showing that an organized study of St. Thomas’ 
work was not available to Joyce, owing to the circumstances in which the 
Irish Jesuits found themselves. The evidence further indicates that Joyce 
took little or no part in the formal study and discussion of Thomism which 
was available. Father Noon demonstrates that Joyce approached St. Thomas’ 
scientific text with an artist’s desire to find things useful to him, not with a 
scientist’s urge to know the truth. Hence one is not surprised to discover that 
the “Thomism” which appears in Joyce’s pages is not always identical with 
that which one finds in Thomas’ pages. 

In discussing integrity, proportion, and clarity, Father Noon stresses the 
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difference between Thomistic objectivity and Stephen’s subjectivity. He re- 
veals a profound grasp of Stephen’s aesthetic, where neither the object nor 
even the knowing self is the center. Rather it is the self-centered self, aiming 
to be a creative and transcendent god, which is central in the young Stephen’s 
view. Father Noon further furnishes a splendid insight into the difference 
between the “epiphany” theory of Stephen Hero and of Joyce’s later work. 
He observes and at least to a large extent explains the shift from radiance 
located in the real experience of the spectator, as in Stephen Hero, to the 
radiance located in the symbols of language, as, above all, in Finnegans 
Wake. 

Out of his searching and cautious examination of the principal Aquinan 
themes in Joyce’s work, Father Noon concludes that all of those themes come 
to a focus in the question of the meaning of language and the mystery of 
words. With his thorough grasp of Aquinas, his disciplined operation within 
his chosen limited field, his careful analysis of Joyce’s text, and his balanced 
judgment, Father Noon leaves no doubt, in my mind at least, that he is cor- 
rect on this basic and significant point. And the implications throughout the 
work of Joyce, the illumination which Father Noon’s examination sheds on 
the whole product of that remarkable artist—these must simply be seen to 
be appreciated. If I may safely judge by what I have derived from Father 
Noon’s study, it will prove to be one of the really important and necessary 
critical studies for the student of Joyce. 

Occasionally, it is true, I seem to see that Father Noon’s view is drawn 
from other sources than Joyce’s text. For example, he states (p. 100) that 
there is nothing satirical about the opening paragraph of the Nausicaa epi- 
sode in Ulysses. In the light of the paragraph’s overlush writing, its sac- 
charine diction and imagery, its clusters of clichés, and (“last but not least”) 
its nauseating rhythms, this is a puzzling statement. Father Noon refers 
specifically to the attitude toward the Blessed Virgin and means that she is 
not here satirized. I suppose that is correct, since it is presumably Gerty’s 
mind and attitudes which are mirrored here, not Joyce’s. Still, I cannot find, 
as Father Noon does, a “vivid portrayal of the ideal of Catholic woman- 
hood.” If the portion of Joyce’s sentence which Father Noon quotes is like 
St. Bernard, then surely it is St. Bernard at his worst. As I see the para- 
graph, it begins the chapter’s revelation of Gerty’s mind, maimed spiritually 
far worse than she is maimed physically; but nowhere in this mishmash of 
sentimental vulgarity do I perceive any positive ideal. Unless I badly err, 
that “vivid portrayal” must come from Father Noon’s own vivid realization 
of the beauty of God’s Mother, not from Joyce’s paragraph or chapter. 

However, Father Noon’s basic attitude is one of scientific objectivity, a 
determination to find the Thomistic philosophical and theological attitudes in 
Joyce’s expression of his vision of reality and to express the essence of those 
attitudes. His success is impressive. 

Regis College. Rosert R. Boyte, S.J. 
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Tue Roap To Reauism. The Early Years 1837-1885 of William Dean How- 
ells. By Edwin H. Cady. Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1956. 

Pp. x, 283. $4.00. 

This book is valuable not only for the account it gives of the crucial experi- 
ences that shaped the life and art of William Dean Howells but also for the 
light it throws upon the American literary scene of the period under con- 
sideration. Howells himself, as Professor Cady notes, stressed the role of the 
personal experiences of an author in shaping the direction of his work. 

The account of Howells’ boyhood years, the influence of his parents, his 
self-education, his struggles with the peculiarities of his temperament, his 
early efforts at literary composition, his European experiences, and his attain- 
ment of literary maturity and of a growing recognition of his gifts makes 
absorbing reading and illuminates an important period of American literature. 
Howells’ friendship with Henry James and Mark Twain as well as his asso- 
ciation with the New England writers of the time is treated in some detail, 
as is Howells’ influence on the literary development of the country as editor of 
The Atlantic Monthly. Professor Cady notes the influence of Swedenborgi- 
anism on the work of both Howells and Henry James, both of whom came 
into contact with the doctrines of Swedenborg through their respective fathers. 
Although, as Professor Cady points out, Howells never came to accept his 
father’s Swedenborgianism in its theological dimension, its ethical teachings 
did exert a lasting influence on Howells. The impact on Howells of the Gilded 
Age is well brought out. Professor Cady notes that Howells was “the first 
major American novelist whose imagination dealt seriously with the problems 
of the business mind.” The book ends with an account of the reception 
accorded to The Rise of Silas Lapham, one of the works which shows that 
Howells’ writing is taking a new direction, for it puts him on the “road to 
realism.” 

Professor Cady’s book should help to inspire a greater interest in the work 
of William Dean Howells, for it communicates the integrity and moral earnest- 
ness of Howells’ explorations of the problems of his time, and it should 
contribute much to a better understanding of Howells’ work, for it presents 
in some detail the personal experiences from which much of his work derived. 


John Carroll University. Josep G. Mixunas, S.J. 


Georce W. Caste. A Biography. By Arlin Turner. Durham, N.C.: Duke 

University Press, 1956. Pp. xi, 391. $6.00. 

George Washington Cable is an interesting and a disappointing figure. One 
cannot but feel that Professor Arlin Turner, the author of a needed and very 
satisfactory biography, must have so regarded him. As a writer Cable early 
promised much, but after the significant achievements of Old Creole Days 
and Madame Delphine and the lesser one of The Grandissimes, he slipped 
into the production of prosy and platitudinous books full of tedious morality. 
His name, too, would doubtless have had a higher place among reformers had 
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he continued a vigorous southerner championing the cause of Negro rights, 
but he gave over that reform for the work of deaning Garden Clubs and Home 
Culture Clubs from a new home in Northampton. Though disappointing as a 
writer and reformer, he is nonetheless a good subject for biography, for he 
is a bundle of contradictions and curious combinations, a Puritan writing 
about lush New Orleans, a subtle humorist of stern piety, a man of will and 
a mouse-like face. 

The primary purpose of this book is to illuminate the creative process 
and evaluate the work of an artist. In order to achieve this end Mr. Turner 
was diligent in consulting sources; in this he has exhibited all the thorough- 
ness that the finest academic tradition demands. But for all his information, 
and much of it new, there is little that will change our view of Cable or give 
him an increased significance. He is still an early challenger of the decadent 
romanticism of the postwar South, an experimenter in the use of authentic 
dialects in fiction, and a man whose zeal for reforming all but destroyed the 
artist. This observation is not to say that Mr. Turner has failed to see Cable 
clearly, but that Cable has already been seen clearly. 

As literary criticism the volume’s merits lie in the fact that it gives, in one 
place, a thorough analysis of Cable’s work and, for the first time, a complete 
discussion of his literary debts and associations. Mr. Turner is a just and 
sympathetic critic, and is usually modest in making claims for his subject. 
Only once or twice does he seem to join in the hopeful plaudits of some of 
Cable’s contemporaries who saw him as another Turgenev, James, Hugo, or 
Hawthorne. 

The real success of this book rests in its re-creation of a man and his long 
struggle against odds. It is a story artistically and convincingly done. There 
are no spectacular interpretations or underlining of possibilities that would 
spice a blameless and pious life. Of many effective passages probably the 
best is that describing Cable’s association with Mark Twain in the “high- 
way robbery business,” as Mark called public lecturing. Two-thirds of the 
biography is only a little less interesting. The final third is somewhat tedious, 
a fact which is almost inevitable in a biography of a man who reached his 
grand climacteric at forty but lived on to eighty. 

Stevens Institute of Technology. SterHeN J. Hasevron. 


Métrica EspaNoxa. Resefia Histérica y Descriptiva. By Tomas Navarro. 

Syracuse: Syracuse University Press, 1956. Pp. 556. $10.00. 

Tomas Navarro’s publications on the Spanish language and literature are 
numerous and varied: his Manual de Pronunciacién Espafiola and Manual 
de Entonacién Espaiiola have become linguistic classics; and his editions of 
Las Moradas of Santa Teresa and the poetry of Garcilaso de la Vega have 
certainly increased the stature of these major figures. Métrica Espafiola, the 
most complete survey to date in its field, will be a welcome addition to the 
study of Spanish poetry from its origins to the present day. 
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In this outstanding work, Professor Navarro takes the historical and 
descriptive approach in tracing the manifold verse forms as they appeared 
in each of the literary periods. By devoting the longest section of his book 
to the Middle Ages, the author demonstrates his recognition of the valuable 
research on these centuries that Spanish scholarship has been producing 
since the Civil War. Subdivided into the branches of “Juglaria,” “Clerecia,” 
and “Gaya Ciencia,” the medieval poetic achievement with its various meters, 
strophes, and variants is revealed as a brilliant flowering of the Castilian 
artistic genius. 

The volume, necessarily technical in its terminology and content, is under- 
standably lacking in aesthetic judgments, although some old problems are 
clarified by this investigation of metrics. For example, Sefior Navarro con- 
cludes that the metrical arrangement of the Song of the Cid, which could 
have been one of the most significant indications of French influence, is the 
most striking discrepancy between the Spanish text and the French chansons 
de geste (p. 32). The Mozarabic lyrics, fully acknowledged for their impor- 
tance as a new dawn of Spanish verse, are thoroughly reviewed. 

Don Tomas Navarro deals with the metrics of other eras no less skillfully. 
The metrical schemes of San Juan de la Cruz and Fray Luis de Leon provide 
new insights into their mystical talents (pp. 182-183). It is also rewarding 
to see Spanish America receive extended and appreciative treatment for 
its contributions to the common property of Hispanic culture; indeed, the 
point is stressed by Sefior Navarro that the Hispano-American poets breathed 
many a fresh inspiration into poetic techniques that had been deadened by 
nineteenth-century realism and naturalism. Free verse, lightly commented 
upon by the author, is nevertheless regarded as a major area waiting to be 
explored. 

Convenient features of Métrica Espanola are the Introduction, giving a 
concise account of previous metrical inquiries and a satisfying bibliography; 
the pithy résumés at the end of each principal chapter; and the resumen 
de conjunto with definitions and illustrations. However, this treatise, so rich 
in the names of individuals, types of poetry, and expressions, characteristic 
of verse, needs a general index which should be supplied in the future edition 
this impressive tome of Professor Navarro merits. 


Le Moyne College. Lawrence H. Kuisse. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY 


RELIGION AND THE PsycHoLocy or Junc. By Raymond Hostie, S.J. New 
York: Sheed and Ward, 1957. Pp. vi, 249. $3.50. 
Father Hostie is a young Jesuit theologian who attended the Jung Institute 


in Zurich as well as the Gregorian University at Rome. He is personally ac- 
quainted with the Viennese psychoanalyst, who gave Father Hostie full in- 
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formation on important points of his doctrine. At present Father Hostie is 
Professor of Religious Sciences at the Jesuit Seminary in Louvain, and editor 
of the monthly magazine, Streven. 

Father Hostie’s little book reflects both the deep interest in the relation- 
ship between religion and psychology and also the widespread controversy 
regarding Jung’s attitude toward religion. Some observers have held that 
Jung’s particular brand of psychoanalysis is favorable to religious viewpoints 
and often quote Jung to support their contention; while others just as strongly 
assert that the seeming rapprochement between religion and Jungian psycho- 
analysis is quite superficial, and that basically Jung’s interpretation of re- 
ligious concepts and dogmas is destructive of true religion. Father Hostie’s 
book is an attempt to resolve this conflict, and in the reviewer’s opinion he 
does an excellent job. 

Because of Jung’s heavy and often unfamiliar terminology, the book is not 
easy to read. Nevertheless, it is well organized, clearly presented and thor- 
oughly documented, and provides an extensive bibliography of Jung’s writ- 
ings. Father Hostie deals first of all with the relationship between analytical 
psychology and religion, and then discusses Jung’s psychology for a full one 
hundred pages, after which he turns to the psychology of religion, psycho- 
therapy and spiritual direction, and psychology and dogma, as reflected in 
Jung’s writings. In a concluding chapter, he reverses the direction taken 
in the opening chapter and discusses “Religion and Analytical Psychology.” 
The organization of the material is thoroughly logical and takes the reader 
step by step through the methodology and content of Jungian psychology and 
into the basic question of the psychology of religion as interpreted by Jung. 
Along the way, it provides answers to numerous tantalizing problems that 
naturally arise in this connection, although the author never loses sight of the 
central theme, which is to determine the meaning of Jung’s psychology for 
religion as dogma, as personal belief, and as a therapeutic aid. 

The author is sympathetic to Jung’s viewpoints and eminently fair in his 
treatment, but he does not hesitate to call a spade a spade whenever this is 
called for. His sympathies never intrude on his good judgment. By careful 
critical analysis and thorough documentation, he establishes a number of im- 
portant facts regarding Jung’s psychology and the Catholic religion in par- 
ticular. It is these facts that make the book so important to the Catholic psy- 
chologist and psychotherapist. 

The first fact is that Jung differs radically from Freud in certain basic hy- 
potheses, and therefore his approach to the problem of religion is entirely 
different. A second fact of basic significance is that Jung’s attitude toward 
metaphysics and theology, and his inability to assimilate metaphysical and 
theological truths, seriously impede his outlook on religion. The third 
fact well established by the author is that Jung’s religious attitudes and 
his idea of God cannot be reconciled with any orthodox interpretation. 
This does not mean that Jung condemns religion or devaluates it, but that 
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his strictly psychological approach tends to undermine the objective valid- 
ity of religious truths. Father Hostie points out that in order to under- 
stand Jung’s viewpoints, one must take into account certain transitions in 
Jung’s thinking on religious problems. Nevertheless, the basic opposition to 
an objectively valid religious synthesis remains. As Father Hostie says, 
religion in Jung’s view became a necessary stage in human development 
and the revaluation of religion clearly apparent in Jung’s Psychology and Re- 
ligion heralds a new period in his thinking. But the agnosticism persists. 
Thus it is “impossible to speak of Jung as having any genuine interest in 
religion for its own sake. At the most it may be said that he values religion 
because it provides an unfailing source of symbols” (p. 151). 

For Jung the concept of God “is simply a necessary psychological function 
of an irrational character which has nothing to do with the question of the 
existence of god” (p. 130). Thus, while Jung himself says “I have never 
anywhere denied God,” there is no question regarding his agnosticism and a 
persistent tendency toward psychologism. In the course of time, Jung came 
to appreciate the pragmatic value of religion, but Hostie indicates clearly that 
at no time was Jung able to reconcile his essentially psychological interpreta- 
tion of religion with the viewpoint of metaphysics or dogmatic theology. For 
pointing out these tremendously important facts and evaluating them with 
meticulous care, Father Hostie is to be congratulated on having accomplished 
a most formidable task. 

Fordham University. ALEXANDER A. SCHNEIDERS. 


Master Atcurn, Lirurcist. A Partner of Our Piety. By Gerald Ellard, S.J. 

Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1956. Pp. xiii, 266. $4.00. 

The century from 750 to 850 occupies an important place in the history 
of the liturgy in the West. The number of writers who during the reign of 
Charlemagne wrote on liturgical topics is considerable. The occasional con- 
tributions in liturgicis of the men surrounding the Frankish king were—as a 
rule—the direct or indirect result of the king’s strong interest in the field, 
an interest that was actuated by his desire to create wider uniformity in a 
wildly flowering diversity of customs and ceremonies to the end that he 
should achieve governmental unity in his realm. The quasi-official origin 
of liturgical works is especially apparent in the truly encyclopedic contribu- 
tion to the reform of the liturgy in the Frankish empire made by Alcuin, who 
served Charlemagne not only as statesman, educator, and theologian, but also 
as the reformer of a strongly diversified liturgy. Alcuin’s Romanization of 
the Offices of worship received its impetus from two sources. There was 
first of all Alcuin’s native Northumbrian origin with its Irish foundations 
that stood so early and so strongly in the orbit of Rome. This genuine English 
“Romanity” carried by Alcuin to the Continent was anew inspired and in- 
creased by the close connection of Charlemagne, the official defender and 
voluntary protector of the Church, with the papacy. 
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The book before us clearly reveals the important work of Alcuin within this 
twofold Roman tradition in the difficult and highly involved field of historical 
liturgy. Taking the liturgical anarchy in Charlemagne’s domain as the point 
of departure, the author investigates in eleven erudite chapters Alcuin’s con- 
tribution to various aspects of the field: Alcuin’s contributions to the chant in 
the liturgy and to the history of the baptismal rite, the Saxon’s editions of 
service books, such as his Lectionary, and Pope Hadrian’s Gregorian Sacra- 
mentary with Alcuin’s appended Supplement and its famous Preface Hucusque. 
A special chapter is devoted to Alcuin’s “Little Missal of Votive Masses.” 
These manifold activities of Alcuin are crowned by his revision of Jerome’s 
Vulgate dedicated to Charlemagne on the occasion of his recognition as em- 
peror on Christmas Day, 800 (Chapter X). The adoption of much of Alcuin’s 
liturgical work into the Missal fully justifies Father Ellard’s conclusion that 
this work “is the most lasting legacy of that reform partnership between 
Charles the Great and Alcuin of York.” 

It is but natural that some points in Father Ellard’s treatment invite com- 
ment and induce the reader to look more closely at some of the problems 
which it raises. 

The same order of masses in Alcuin’s “Little Missal of Votive Masses” 
(Chapter XIII) as enumerated in Bernold of Constance’s Micrologus also ap- 
pears (with one exception) in Wolfger of Priifening’s De scriptoribus eccle- 
siasticis, edited by Emil Ettlinger (Karlsruhe, 1896), ch. 41, reported on the 
basis of a manuscript of the eleventh century. This is another example of 
the not infrequent insertion of Alcuinian masses into missals. 

Alcuin’s letter on Roman Baptismal rites addressed to his pupil Oduin 
(pp. 76-78) and written before 798, is anonymously inserted by Jesse of 
Amiens, one of Charlemagne’s most trusted ambassadors to Rome and Con- 
stantinople, in the Epistola de baptismo, a fact not indicated in Migne’s 
Patrologia Latina 105, 791C-792B. 

The designation of Charlemagne’s Libri Carolini—edited by Alcuin—as 
“a most resounding protest against the papacy” (p. 48), seems to be too 
severe a characterization inasmuch as this dogmatic treatise against the Byzan- 
tine worship of images is no longer listed in the revised Index of 1900. 

Since the book deals with one of the most thoroughly investigated periods 
of medieval history, new studies that bear some relevance to certain materials 
dealt with have appeared since its publication. 

There is one misprint that must be pointed out: read “Ottonian” kings 
(p. 224) instead of “Ottoman Kings.” 

The reviewer ventures to express the hope that Father Ellard will continue 
his Alcuin studies and thus finally solve a problem that has puzzled historians 
for a long time, namely, Alcuin’s share in the writing of the great Carolingian 
Capitularies. The renewed investigation of the traces in Charlemagne’s legis- 
lation of Alcuin’s liturgical work is an urgently needed desideratum. 

State University of New York, Harpur College. Luitpotp WALLAcH. 
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Saint Icnatius Loyoua. The Pilgrim Years 1491-1538. By James Brodrick, 
S.J. New York: Farrar, Straus and Cudahy, 1956. Pp. ix, 371. $5.00. 


In one sense the life of man in this vale of tears is a pilgrimage to his 
eternal home. In another sense man’s pilgrimage may be the time that he 
takes to become completely united in the love and service of God on this 
earth. It is in this latter sense that Saint Ignatius is styled a pilgrim in this 
book. The striking realization for any reader of this fascinating volume is 
that for forty-eight years Ignatius was being formed by the history of his 
time and the grace of Almighty God. 

This book is the excellent history and biography that we have come to 
expect of Father Brodrick. Using the best primary and secondary sources, 
he sifts out the extraneous and points up the significant factors in the life 
of Ignatius, and his places and people and institutions are always finely 
drawn. The setting of the Basque country, Spain, the Holy Land, sixteenth- 
century Paris, Venice, Rome and a hundred other towns or monasteries or 
colleges, even the roads he walked, are painted so clearly that we see the 
Pilgrim against the backdrop. The pen pictures of hundreds of personalities 
who shaped his life are lucid and concise. Nor is this the mere chronology 
of a man’s relations with other individuals; the influence of the broad politi- 
cal, social and religious movements of the sixteenth century are introduced in 
correct proportion. Humanists, heretics, kings and popes place our man right 
in the sixteenth century. 

But this work is not merely good history, good biography. It is hagiography 
at its best. It brings out the workings of divine grace in a human soul from 
the beginnings of his conversion to God after Pamplona in 1521 to his first 
Mass on Christmas Day, 1538. The sanctifying influences of his readings, 
prayers, penance, pilgrimages, studies, physical and spiritual sufferings and 
their bursting forth into a controllable apostolic zeal are all trenchantly de- 
lineated. And the growth that is portrayed is not imaginary; it is that of a 
real man living from day to day in a concrete environment and meeting the 
vicissitudes of life with a brightening light from heaven. The point that God 
does not want human nature destroyed but sanctified is so well brought out 
that this book should be required spiritual reading in many quarters. 

The book is attractively published with practically all footnotes completed 
on a given page, a great convenience to the reader who wishes to enjoy the 
usual delightful eruditional extras. Father Brodrick promises in the Preface 
illustrations of Spain and a frontispiece of the canonization of Saint Ignatius 
and Saint Francis. This reviewer is glad that he was not close by when the 
author opened the book and found them missing. He would have enjoyed, 
however, being present for the chuckle when the author discovered himself 
calling Benjamin Franklin a “lovable obstetrician” (p. 190). Was it “octo- 
genarian” in the manuscript? 

We pray that the story of Ignatius will be continued in later volumes. 

Boston College. Henry A. CaLianan, S.J. 
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THe Koran INTERPRETED. By Arthur J. Arberry. New York: The Macmillan 
Co., 1956. Vol. I, Suras I-XX, Pp. 350; Vol. II, Suras XXI-CXIV, Pp. 
367. $10.50 the set. 

The impossible, which has been too often a supinely accepted barrier, has 
nevertheless always been a relentless challenge to spirits wedded to progress. 
It is Islamic dogma that the literary excellence of the Koran is miraculous, 
and therefore inimitable, and, quite independently of religious dogma, schol- 
ars will ungrudgingly grant that its style is untranslatable. All this is admit- 
ted and yet The Koran Interpreted is “a serious attempt . . . to imitate, how- 
ever imperfectly, those rhetorical and rhythmical patterns which are the glory 
and sublimity of the Koran.” The very scale of difficulty of the enterprise 
should form the basis, at once, of the reader’s admiration and the scholar’s 
benevolence. 

Arberry tells us exactly what are those “rhetorical and rhythmical patterns” 
which he seeks to imitate. They are patterns, which integrate and which 
isolate. Usually, he observes, referring to the former, Koranic verses rhyme 
and the rhyme serves the double purpose of termination and connection. 
He feels that rhymed translations have not been very impressive and prefers 
to translate a verse as a series of loosely rhythmic English lines rounded off 
with a much shorter line. Thus Pickthall’s rendering of verses 16-17 of Sura 
19, the Sura of Mary: 


16. And make mention of Mary in the Scripture, when she had withdrawn from her 
people to a chamber looking East, 


17. And had chosen seclusion from them. Then We sent unto her our Spirit and it as- 
sumed for her the likeness of a perfect man. 


becomes for Arberry 
And mention in the Book Mary 
when she withdrew from her people 
to an eastern place, 
and she took a veil apart from them; 
then We sent unto her our Spirit 
that presented himself to her 
a man without fault. 


“Where,” Arberry goes on, “the original, as often enough, interposes . . . 
sudden outbursts of sharp rhetoric or shapely lyric” (would-be patterns of 
isolation), “I have called attention to such changes of mood and tempo 
by making corresponding variations in my own rhythmical patterns.” The 
famous Throne verse (verse 256, of Sura 2, the Sura of the Cow), which 
stands out sharply in its relatively tranquil context, is a striking example. 
In Arberry’s version it reads as follows: 

God 
there is no god but He, the 
Living, the Everlasting. 


Slumber seizes Him not, neither sleep; 
to Him belongs 
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all that is in the heavens and the earth: 
Who is there that shall intercede with Him 
save by His leave? 
He knows what lies before them 
and what is after them, 

and they comprehend not anything of His knowledge 

save such as He wills, 
His Throne comprises the heavens and earth; 
the preserving of them oppresses Him not: 
He is the All-high, the All-glorious. 


Judgments on the success of this new translation will inevitably vary, 
since it is at bottom a matter of taste. But these two volumes will remain 
an inescapable and valuable reminder to Western students that they have 
not grasped what the Koran is to its own people until they have tasted and 
come to enjoy the peculiar beauties of its form. 

Each volume has a Preface, the Preface to the first volume being a delight- 
fully readable account of the history of English translations of the Koran. 
There is an Index at the end of the second volume. 

Weston College. Joseru A. Devenny, S.J. 


THe Mystery or THE Woman. Essays on the Mother of God. Edited by 
Edward D. O’Connor, C.S.C. Notre Dame, Ind.: University of Notre Dame 
Press, 1956. Pp. x, 150. $2.75. 

The essays in this book were first read as lectures to the faculty and stu- 
dents of the University of Notre Dame in the autumn of 1954. The first 
three are professedly theological in form, the fourth is a historical survey of 
devotion to the Mother of God in the United States, and the last is an epilogue 
of tender and manly piety, expressive of the splendid honor paid to our 
Lady at the university which sponsored these lectures and which fittingly 
bears her name. 

In the first essay, Father Walter Burghardt, S.J., Professor of Patristics 
at Woodstock College, Maryland, develops the subject of the Divine Mother- 
hood under the twofold aspect of her relation to the physical Christ and to 
the mystical Christ. This is followed by a truly profound presentation of 
Mary’s function as type of the Church. The average reader must prepare 
himself with mature reflection before he will gain an adequate grasp of the 
implications of this concept. It is a startlingly beautiful thought of such rich- 
ness that one must savor well of its content before he may be said to have 
assimilated anything of its true significance. We are introduced here to 
theologizing of the most authentic and promising form. 

Father Smith’s essay is less extensive in treatment and a good deal more 
rhetorical in tone. His is a moving analysis, inspiring and consoling; he gives 
an appealing turn to the ideas of Original Sin, of Divine Grace and Predesti- 
nation, as they are reflected in Mary’s great prerogative, her Immaculate Con- 


ception. 
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Father Shea adheres to more traditional style in his exposition of the doc- 
trine of our Lady’s Assumption. With considerable erudition and much 
skill he outlines the steps leading up to the definition of 1950, tells us the 
force of the arguments for and against the fact of Mary’s death, and con- 
cludes with a fine plea for recognition of the opportuneness of this doctrine 
for the times in which we live. 


Fordham University. P. S. Hurtey, S.J. 


Tue CatHoitic Viewpoint oN Race Retations. By John LaFarge, S.J. 
Garden City, N. Y.: Hanover House, 1956. Pp. 190. $2.95. 


Under the editorship of John J. Delaney, “The Catholic Viewpoint Series” 
has wisely selected the noted authority on race relations in the United States, 
Father John LaFarge, S.J., to present the Catholic side of this highly con- 
troversial and difficult phase of American life. Beginning with an analysis 
of the problem of race relations itself, Father LaFarge then proceeds to 
show what Catholics, ecclesiastical and lay, have already accomplished in the 
field, and then gives a thoughtfully reasoned exposition of the Catholic 
principles that must underlie any effort at solution. 

In the latter study we see an exact statement drawn from the natural law, 
revealed truth, ecclesiastical pronouncements and a judicious use of scientific, 
economic and social data to demonstrate that prejudice and segregation are 
un-Christian and unreasonable. Perhaps the most valuable feature of the 
book is contained in the chapter suggesting practical ways by which an 
individual can engage himself in order to improve race relations, either on 
his own part or in conjunction with others. Father LaFarge notes very care- 
fully the attempts made by Communists to make capital of racial tensions 
and to infiltrate organizations which aim at alleviating conditions among 
ethnic groups. 

The author provides an analysis of the various clichés used so frequently 
and so thoughtlessly to obstruct the advance of harmonious relations among 
different peoples, such as “Gradualism,” “Intermarriage,” and “Moderation.” 
Eminently practical and agreeably profound, this handy little book will prove 
valuable for every class of reader. 

Fordham University. Puiuip Hurtey, S.J. 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


OrtENTAL DespotismM. A Comparative Study of Total Power. By Karl A. 
Wittfogel. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957. Pp. xix, 556. $7.50. 


Total power, as understood by Professor Karl A, Wittfogel, is political 
power made in the image of the relationship between the slaveholder and 
the slave. It is unlimited in scope and in the methods of exertion, not re- 
stricted by pre-established norms or promises. Those in power can demand 
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on the part of those ruled by them anything they deem necessary, and the 
latter have to comply. This total power, as shown by the very title of the 
book, is identified with Oriental Despotism. Its place of origin is the Orient, 
in the broad sense of lands beginning with Egypt and finishing with China. 
The author is, however, fully aware of the existence of the phenomenon in 
the lands of Maya civilization, among the Pueblo Indians, in Hawaii and 
in East Africa. 

The central hypothesis of the work is that total power is generated 
in “hydraulic societies” depending either on large-scale irrigation or on 
the necessity of flood control. The first of these modalities is given in arid 
or semiarid areas with a large supply of flowing water not far away. Irriga- 
tion is man’s natural response, as is flood control under different circum- 
stances, But the response is only possible, not necessary. In quite a few 
cases men have lived for millennia without becoming aware of the opportunity. 

On relatively low levels of technology, large-scale irrigation or flood 
control could be achieved only by means of compulsory coordination of the 
efforts of large masses, and this could be effected only by “total power.” The 
author does not, however, assert that total power obtains only in areas where 
“hydraulic agriculture” is prevalent. Once arisen, total power may expand, 
either through conquest or by imitation on the basis of culture contact. On 
the other hand, hydraulic agriculture does not necessarily engender total 
power: where free institutions have taken root, large-scale irrigation or flood 
control does not compel men to change their basic political institutions. In 
other words, the relationship between hydraulic society and total power is 
flexible—as social laws commonly are. 

If, however, total power based, directly or indirectly, on hydraulic society 
has arisen, definite traits appear with great regularity. The hydraulic state 
is stronger than society (or else there could be no total power). Private 
property is rather weak. Religion is subjugated to the state which receives a 
kind of managerial organization. The individual, even the supreme ruler, 
is lonely. Social distance is emphasized: the subjugated masses have to 
work not only on irrigation or flood control, but also on the erection of 
great monuments, palaces, temples, royal tombs, and so on. Other traits are 
common not to the main type of hydraulic society, but to certain subtypes 
which are shown to be correlated with some peculiarities of the geographical 
foundation or with the modality of the rise of total power—whether it has 
been primary, directly engendered by the geographical foundation, or has 
come about through conquest or imitation. 

Interesting chapters are devoted to the elaboration of the “proprietary 
complexity” of hydraulic society and to the social classes obtaining in it, 
the criterion of class membership being not wealth or income but relation 
to the state apparatus. Toward the end, Professor Wittfogel surveys the rise 
and fall of the theory of “the Asian mode of production” contained both 
in classical Marxism and in its Leninist distortion. 
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The book integrates an almost incredible amount of material; the organi- 
zation is purely comparative: each trait is followed through a number of 
hydraulic societies of different types and, by contrast, its absence is shown 
in “negative cases.” It is regrettable that the author did not introduce his 
comparative study by a general geographic and historical survey of the 
societies treated by him; as the book is written, the reference of individual 
statements to concrete time and space often remains obscure. 

Is the basic hypothesis of the author valid, or is it not? Since the 
relationship between hydraulic society and total power is asserted to be 
flexible, the hypothesis could be invalidated only by showing cases of the 
emergence of total power without direct or indirect connection with hydraulic 
society. In the present reviewer’s opinion, such cases can be found, e.g., in 
certain Negro despotisms. If this is so, the basic hypothesis must be still 
weakened. But even this would not affect the high value of Wittfogel’s 
monumental study of one of the sources of despotism unfortunately so 
frequent in the history of mankind. 


Fordham University. N. S. TIMASHEFF. 


COMMUNISM AND NATIONALISM IN THE MippLe East. By Walter Z. Laqueur. 
New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1956. Pp. xi, 362. $6.50. 
This realistic and scholarly approach throws fresh light on Suez, Jordan 
and Iraq. Mr. Laqueur assesses Russia’s influence in the Middle East and 
points up her emergence as a major Middle Eastern power in 1955 after a ten- 


year delay caused either by caution or a too vigilant West. Her strategy is 
paying such rich dividends that today the East fears imperialism of the West 
more than of Moscow. Russian aid has been grossly exaggerated. He details 
factors that help Moscow spread Communism: 1. nonexistent nation-states; 
2. administrative rather than legislative government; 3. incomplete compre- 
hension of democracy. Contrariwise, the biggest obstacle is: “A military 
socialism pre-occupied with foreign affairs.” Although Islamism is often 
represented as a bulwark against Communism, the author offers strong argu- 
ments to the contrary. But this reviewer cannot agree with the author that 
only retrograde forces currently oppose Communism (p. 272). He finds the 
road more open to Communism in Egypt, Syria, Lebanon, Iraq and Jordan 
than in Turkey and Israel where industrialization has taken hold and where 
the land problem is not so acute. The Soviets are currently content to use the 
magic of “nationalism expelling outside forces” (p. 168). Mr. Laqueur gen- 
erally treats Communism and nationalism together except for Palestine where 
Moscow favors Arabization and an Arab-Jewish rapprochement (pp. 168 and 
275). 

For the most part the author limits this painstaking study to urban ex- 
tremists. Whether left or right he groups all as “intelligentsia” by which 
he understands financially insecure bourgeois youth between the ages of four- 
teen and twenty-two. Communism does not wait to make a wedge through 
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extra-curricular activities of colleges; it begins its program in secondary 
schools. Sixty to eighty per cent of the Communists are students. Generaliz- 
ing the period 1918-1955, he observes that Communists have been rootless, 
broken in pattern, only partially indigenous, unable to produce leaders and 
more often given to emotion than to sustained effort. They are not a labor 
movement (ch. 6 and p. 202). 

Mr. Laqueur would extricate youth before Moscow makes Communism in 
the Middle East a disciplined party in the Western sense. He portrays students 
so innocent of history as to overlook the cruel extremity of fellow Communists 
in other areas. He laments that America’s offer of democracy is too vague 
and that Western programs largely fail to attract the intelligentsia. Point 
Four has blundered tactically by restricting its appeal to rural peasants. 
He challenges the West to rechannel aid programs to reach future graduates. 
Moscow is sensitive to the discouragement of youth caused by academic un- 
employment. She extends the bait of privilege and security in a Middle 
Eastern technological utopia (ch. 20). 

While the general reader will enjoy the sound conclusions in chapters 
one, nineteen and twenty, the specialist will follow in other chapters detailed 
substantiation drawn from sources in ten languages. Mr. Laqueur is objec- 
tive except on one point. Since he is appraising various youth movements 
he might have broadened his scope by more extensive interviewing of edu- 
cators. Many long-established secondary schools and universities such as 
the American and the Jesuit universities could have yielded a richer record- 


ing of faculty-student relations. Missionary contacts would have added 
weight. The book only serves to point the need for penetrating area studies. 
Duchesne College of the Sacred Heart. Mary-Louise Bourret. 


FRONTIERS IN AMERICAN CATHOLICISM. By Walter J. Ong, S.J. New York: 

The Macmillan Company, 1957. Pp. viii, 125. $2.50. 

Perhaps it has become trite to say that we live in an age of transition, 
but when that is said in terms of genuine analysis of the processes involved, 
it is no longer trite but rather an event calling for serious attention. This 
small book by Walter J. Ong, S.J., is such an event. In fact the most serious 
negative criticism one can make of this book is by implication a very 
positive commendation for its ideas and insights. It is too short. It opens 
up fruitful avenues of thought and dialogue without continuing along them 
far enough. It is a book of essays whetting the appetite and leaving any 
but the stodgiest mind unsatisfied. 

Father Ong focuses our attention upon “the present intellectual crisis of 
American Catholicism” (p. 16). It is a crisis of growth, a sign of vigor 
rather than a symptom of morbidity. It testifies to the success of generations 
of immigrant and near-immigrant American Catholics in rooting themselves 
and their faith in the spiritual soil of the new Republic, itself in large measure 
the result of non-Catholic traditions, secular and religious. The present crisis 
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continues that process, presenting contemporary problems, not simply those 
left over, although that is partly the case, but rather problems created by 
our having reached a new and farther level of native development. Indeed 
it is a law of human life, individual and societal, that solutions inevitably 
bring new problems. It is a crisis of maturation challenging us to new 
achievements, and these essays are intended to be a modest aid in gauging 
the situation. “Maturity is not achieved until a person has the ability to 
face with some equanimity into the unknown” (p. 82). These words, com- 
bining humility with courage, condense the kind of spirit that breathes 
through, and throughout, the book. 

Father Ong emphasizes the importance of and the need for a sense of 
history, the requirement of insight into the forces and factors that have 
shaped one’s community, one’s culture and one’s very self, as a prerequisite 
for life in today’s dynamic and highly interrelated world. In these terms he 
places the American Catholic crisis within its larger setting and examines the 
American Catholic’s view of the world, and his conception of Europe and 
of Europe’s and his own Catholic antecedents. He considers the realities of 
the medieval heritage and realistically assesses the development of scholastic 
philosophy and its domination of the medieval university—not to be confused 
with what is today called scholastic theology and certainly not with Thomism. 
To the surprise of those sentimental souls who think of the spirit of Chaucer 
as that of medieval education, Father Ong quite accurately states, “The 
notion of a teacher as one who forms the whole man is rather outside the 
medieval tradition . . .” (p. 74). Furthermore, the nature of the Renaissance, 
its conception of the past and of intellectual life, as well as its continuing 
traditions, are discussed. The relevance of both the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance to our present problems is made clear. 

Father Ong reaches his best performance in the last chapter entitled “The 
Faith, the Intellectual, and the Perimeters,” where the chief themes of several 
essays receive most explicit consideration. He is, surprisingly, at his poorest 
where he tries to use the concepts of David Riesman to delineate “Contrasts 
in Catholicism.” This attempt, which seems to tack on his own insights, 
often very worth while, to those of Riesman, which he obviously does not 
understand, is surprising indeed to those who are acquainted with his psycho- 
logical acumen as shown in a previous treatment (“The Lady and the Issue,” 
Cross Currents, Vol. Il, No. 3, Spring, 1952). 

There are some Catholics, clerical and lay, who will not like this book. 
It is not a nice easy book for tired minds. Moreover, those who either cannot 
or will not recognize new problems and those who feel the necessity of the 
security of ready-made grooves will prefer the very intellectual isolation that 
Father Ong decries. To them one can best reply in Father Ong’s own words: 
“Intellectual isolationism is all the more a threat for the Catholic in America 
because his business and social contacts with non-Catholics are so manifold.” 

Fordham University. Tuomas F. O'Dea. 
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Tue Lecacy or Hotmes anp Branpets. A Study in the Influence of Ideas. 
By Samuel J. Konefsky. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1956. Pp. 
316. $6.00. 

Samuel Konefsky, professor of Political Science at Brooklyn College, and 
author of studies on Felix Frankfurter and Harlan Stone, has attempted in 
The Legacy of Holmes and Brandeis a closely reasoned comparative analysis 
of the juristic thought of the two great dissenters. 

The source of this analysis is not only the decisions and legal writings of 
the two jurists, but also the commentaries on them, penned by distinguished 
constitutional scholars, among whom may be found Corwin, Cushman, Chafee, 
Pound, Lerner, Fellman and Frankfurter. 

While the author carefully avoids any serious examination of the moral 
philosophy of Holmes, he does not hesitate to emphasize some of the blind 
spots in the judge’s economic and social thinking. Holmes, for the most part, 
is depicted as the aloof and detached philosopher, whose alleged champion- 
ship of human and civil rights “cannot be maintained by his record as a 
judge and a citizen” (p. 182). Brandeis, on the contrary, is the social cru- 
sader, a man of action, the expert economist, the statistician, and, in the 
prophetic words of Holmes, “the man of the future” (p. 67). 

How these two great justices, whose social, political and intellectual milieu 
was so diverse, could have found themselves so frequently in agreement dur- 
ing their long association on the supreme bench is a question raised and 
answered in this book. The answer seems to be one of the author’s real con- 
tributions. Holmes and Brandeis were united in sustaining the constitution- 
ality of social and economic legislation, not by their own personal theories 
on these matters, nor by any subtle philosophy of states’ rights, but solely 
on their mutual understanding of the implied limitation on judicial review. 

Whether or not one fully agrees with this solution, it does open an inter- 
esting avenue for thought. It will explain, perhaps, how Holmes, whose eco- 
nomic thinking left much to be desired, could sustain a law with whose wis- 
dom he thoroughly disagreed, and why Brandeis, the social crusader, fought 
to establish, by his technical briefs, the reasonableness of the same law. This 
solution may also help to understand how Holmes, aloof and hardly interested 
in human affairs, could join in a dissent with Brandeis, the people’s advo- 
cate. It might even be the foundation for Holmes’s reputation as a liberal. 

Perhaps it is too early to predict which one of the justices will have the 
greatest influence on the law and succeeding courts. Professor Konefsky 
seems inclined to award that distinction to Brandeis. However, this conclu- 
sion appears somewhat strange, especially in the light of one of the author’s 
keenest insights, that Holmes was a captive of the common law. “As one 
reads,” the author says, “the opinions which have disappointed the justice’s 
liberal admirers, one is impressed with his inability to extricate himself from 
the pull of the common law tradition in which he was so deeply steeped” 


(p. 61). 
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The influence of Holmes’s immoral philosophy will fade, and the sooner, 
the better, but his legal, constitutional and prophetic insights will continue 
to influence the living law as long as America remains in the orbit of the 
great Western tradition. 

Fordham University. Artuur A. Nort, S.J. 


CHARLES BEARD AND THE ConstiTuTIoNn. A Critical Analysis of An Economic 
Interpretation of the Constitution. By Robert E. Brown. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1956. Pp. 219. $3.50. 


Whether or not Dr. Brown’s book, Charles Beard and the Constitution will 
have a greater impact on American historical and political thought than 
Beard’s epoch-making work, An Economic Interpretation of the Constitution, 
remains doubtful. It may not be an easy task to overcome the inertia of 
three decades of blind faith. However, in the light of Dr. Brown’s criticism 
there can be little doubt that the alleged evidence for Beard’s thesis that “the 
constitution was put over by personal property interests in an undemocratic 
manner in an undemocratic society” has been weighed and found wanting. 

The exposure of Beard’s unsubstantiated thesis will come as a shock to 
some American historians and to many political scientists. It may even de- 
mand a rewriting of several well-known textbooks on American history and 
government. The destruction, however, of Beard’s thesis is only half of 
Brown’s story. The author proceeds to subject Beard’s facts and historical 
method to a devasting analysis. Although the author admits that Beard 
claimed that his /nterpretation “was a fragmentary work designed to sug- 
gest new lines of historical research,” he does not accept the validity of 
Beard’s reason for failing “to do the research outlined” (p. 24). He also 
calls Beard to task for his implicit reliance on secondary sources even when 
primary ones were available. 

In his critical analysis Dr. Brown examines Beard’s book chapter by chap- 
ter. Beard is found guilty not only of drawing unwarranted conclusions 
from the evidence presented but is also charged with omitting, misrepre- 
senting and even distorting available evidence in an all-out effort to support 
his preconceived ideas. 

Dr. Brown is quite convinced from his own research that Beard’s interpre- 
tation of the voting statistics of the day was based either on ignorance or 
misrepresentation and he finds no difficulty from an examination of the facts 
available to Beard in giving the coup de grace to Beard’s coup d’ état theory 
of the ratification of the Constitution and the alleged existence of the Beardian 
great mass of the disfranchised. 

While there are indications that the author at times is a little too eager, 
even picayune in his criticisms, this excess of zeal may be pardoned in view 
of the substantial contribution he has made by his critical analysis. 


Fordham University. ArTuur A, Nort, S.J. 
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Tue Loyal aNp THE DistoyaL. Social Boundaries of Patriotism and Trea- 
son. By Morton Grodzins. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1956. 
Pp. x, 319. $4.00. 


For ten years now, Americans have been reading of treason and patriotism 
—in deed, in legal process, and in philosophic concept. Mr. Grodzins’ book 
brings to the topic the viewpoint of social psychology. In social situations 
and the human responses to them the author seeks the reasons why most men 
are loyal and some are disloyal to their national communities. 

Every man must be loyal to something. The democratic state and the 
totalitarian state play upon this human need, each in its own way, to kindle 
supreme allegiance to the nation. The first and often the most intense 
loyalties are to primary groups: family, work gang, and neighborhood. 
Intertwined with these and somewhat more complex are loyalties to pro- 
fession, labor union, racial stock, and church. Curiously, these less compre- 
hensive loyalties may operate either as cement or solvent of devotion to the 
national community. The democratic state wins adherence by identifying 
itself with the interests of the primary groups; defense of the nation becomes 
defense of the hearth. The totalitarian state wins adherence by subverting 
primary groups; deprived of other objects of loyalty, the citizen responds 
to the social satisfaction offered by the nation. 

Disloyalty is born of the reverse processes. The interests of hearth and 
nation are brought to irreconcilable confrontation; or the citizen is wearied 
with the ersatz offerings of the nation, and seeks his satisfaction elsewhere. 
The state may still not suffer much. Inertia will retard action or divert it. 
Treason requires more effort than other deviant conduct, and the determinant 
will often be sheer personal accident. The democratic community will be 
more secure, however, than the totalitarian; for in democracies, the rival 
pulls of the citizen’s multiple loyalties neutralize his resentment. 

This analysis leads the author to reflect that we are all potential traitors. 
This is a chastening thought, which should provoke a proper sympathy for 
those who have failed. But “traitriots” is a misleading term for conveying 
the thought; the word at once connotes and confuses too many values to be 
illuminating. The analysis also leads the author to criticize the American 
government’s security program—for overburdening civil servants, teachers, 
and above all, scientists with questionnaires, inquiries, and restraints; and 
for thus irritating them into the very conduct the program would prevent. 
But the evidence for this is thin. The burdens may bother fewer people than 
the committed liberal is ready to believe; and relaxation may hold more perils 
than the honest man is able to imagine. 

The book abounds in interesting illustrative material. Its argument is 
provocative. Its chief defect is in its imprecision. Closer examination of its 
central concepts would have made it more instructive and more conclusive. 


Fordham University. JosepH C. McKenna, S.J. 
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